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A cream-colored genet, 
Family. 


Capt. Don Plays a New Game 
by Ethel Cook Eliot 


She was the prettiest girl at the party- 
but not a single boy would dance with her. 
He was the husky captain of the football 
team—but he played with a lace handker- 
chief doll. A gay story full of contradic- 
tions—as only Ethel Cook Eliot can write. 


Becky Beats the Drum for the last 
time. Cold, hungry, desperate, the men 
would have deserted. Clark, himself, raged 
at the presence of the girl on the march. 
Should she give up after all? You who know 
Becky will know the answer. And you will 
want to know that Becky is now made into 
a book that you can buy this fall. 


The city of Heart’s Desire—that is 
what Harriet thought of New York, as she 
opened the door of her aunt’s house upon a 
new adventure, and a baffling and persistent 
mystery. 


Some Thanksgiving— it was indeed. 
Although no one would have thought that a 
chance visit to an Old Ladies’ Home would 
bring about such a train of excitement, such 
a wild ride into the night, such unexpected 
romance. 





What color shall I wear? 
ance my beauty budget? 


How can I bal- 
Hazel Rawson 
Cades and Grace Hallock write the answers 


half cat and half weasel, 
It is an animal story by Samuel Scoville, Jr., 
a hero, and as breath-taking a thrill as you will ever find in the world of humans. 


& 


¢ All these and more in ? 


“Long, sinuous, snake-like, he moved toward his prey—” 





When Mrs. Coolidge 
Was a Girl 


“How charming she is,” people say who 
visit the White House, just as they used to 
say of her, when she presided over the Gov- 
ernor’s home in Massachusetts. “And 
how lovely,” we say, when we see her pho- 
tographs in the papers and magazines. “And 
I wonder what she was like when she was a 
girl to have grown into such a beautiful 
woman.” Mrs. Hoover tells the story of 
little Grace Goodhue of Vermont who grew 
up into the beautiful Mrs. Coolidge—one of 
the most beloved and charming of all the 
“First Ladies of the Land.” 


Books! Books! For Book Week, ot 
course. Mrs. May Lamberton Becker tells 
of a Book Week Pilgrimage that every Girl 
Scout will want to take at once. And there 
is a story by a Girl Scout, and poems and 
pictures by Hilda Conkling and Pamela 
Bianco—girls, themselves, who are real 
artists in spite of their years. And, book- 
shelves, too—how to make them. A lovely 
idea to keep in mind and for Christmas. 


And the Contests. The winners of the 
What -1- Wish - in- My- Magazine Contest, 
with the winning letters; and the winning 
pictures and stories in the Pet Contest. 





he slipped up on the soft little cubs of the Blackback 
with as crafty a villain and as staunch and surprising 


Watch for it in November. 


Ethel Cook Eliot 
tells her own story 

“At Girl Scout age I was playing Indian 
and Cowboy with my younger brother. We 
played that the fields were wide prairies and 
Rocky Mountains, with herds of wild horses 
and buffaloes and rushing rivers. 

“I hadn't liked reading, until one day I 
discovered Howard Pyle’s Robin Hood. I 
liked this book. And I awoke, too, to style 
in writing. I remember the experience as a 
keen, cutting sort of pleasure. I read the 
book through for the way it was done. 

“When I got into High School, there 
was a group of about eight of us who drifted 
together and became fast friends. We took 
long tramps, had fudge parties and a sewing 
club, and one summer we went away to the 
seashore together. 

“One day I discovered I was supposed to 
be grown up, and that gave mea pang. I had 
always believed in fairies. And now that I 
was graduated from “High” and was read- 
ing Wells and Shaw and Rolland, I was still 
hungry for fairy stories. I couldn't find 
them. And to comfort myself for the lack, 
I began making up fairy stories for myself. 

“That is how it came about that I wrote 
The House on the Edge of Things. After 
that came The Little House in Fairy Wood, 
The House Above the Trees, and The Wind 





Ethel Cook Eliot 


Boy. And then my girls’ books — The 
Vanishing Comrade, Fireweed, and Waul 
and Dyke, Inc., that I did for Miss Ferris.” 


The American Girl for November 
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In Brooklyn— 





Official head 
quarters for Scout 
clothing and ac- 
cessories is in 
Brooklyn’s largest 
Store— where a 
special depart- 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS ac 





In Washington— 


Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 


We want you to know 
that this store is official 
headquarters for Wash- 
ington, and when you 
come in for Girl Scout 
Apparel or Equipment, 
you will find a royal - 
welcome. 


THE HECHT Co. 


Washington, D. C. 











In Rochester— 


SCOUT APPAREL 
Headquarters are 
Located in the shops 
of Youthful Fashions, 
on the Third Floor, 





B. Forman Company 





In Indianapolis— 


Girl Scouts will naturally secure 
all their equipment from 


L.S. Ayres & Company 

















A Quick-Fire Race 
By E. LAURENCE PALMER 


A STRING may be stretched be- 
tween two trees in such a manner 
that for its entire length it is about 
twenty inches above the ground. At 
regular intervals under this string, each 
ot the competing girls selects a fire site. 
Here you assemble the material for a 
fire. It should be a rule that the stacked 
material may not reach higher than 
three-fourths of the distance to the 
string. At the signal, each girl lights 
her fire, using not more than two match- 
es. The first girl to burn off the string 
above her fire by getting a sufficiently 
high and hot flame, wins. Try this and 
see if it isn’t fun. 

If you wish to win such a race, you 
must watch out for a number of things. 
If there is any wind, do not start your 
fire directly under the string, but to 
one side or the other of it. You must 
find out for yourself just which spot is 
most advantageous for you. If you do 
not know which way the wind is blow- 
ing because it is not very strong, wet 
your finger and hold it up in the air. 
The wind will be coming from one side 
or another of your finger, and will cool 
off that side more quickly than the 
other. If you determine from which 
direction the wind comes, you can place 
your fire accordingly. 

If you wish a high flame, build the 
wigwam type of fire, and build it of 
material which will be able to maintain a 
fire long enough to gain your purpose. 
The string may not burn off as quickly 
as you expect, and even though you 
scorch the ‘string, it will not win the 
race for you if someone else has a fire 
that can finish the job and burn it off. 
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About All Fares 


Whether you are using a fire to cook 
food, to warm yourself, or to convey 
messages, there is one thing that must 
always be remembered. Can you. put it 
out? and When you are through with 
it, will you put it out? Remember: 

1. Never throw away a lighted match 
or permit others to do so. 

2. Never build fires where the ground 
is covered with needles or leaves or dead, 
dry grass, without first clearing out: a 
circle of bare ground in which your fire 
may be confined; and see that the fire 
is so confined. 
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Boston— 


Official Headquarters in 


BOSTON 


for Scout Apparel 
and Accessories 





A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment, is lo 
cated on the Third 
Floor Main Store. 


Jordan Marsh Company 





In Scranton— 





Girl Scouts, 
Listen! 


When in Scranton, re- 
member we are sole 
agents for Girl Scout 
equipment. We are serv- 
ing Girl Scouts just as 
we have been serving 
your brother Boy Scouts 
for years and years. 


Samter Bros. Co. 
Scranton, Pa. 


In St. Paul— 


Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


hewSoldan Sad 


In Newburgh— 


Girl Scouts of Orange County 


For That New Uniform 
Or Other Equipment 


Go to STERN’S 
NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 




















' Patronize the equipment agent in your 


town 
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Barrels of fun at a 
HALLOWE’EN PARTY 


ON’T YOU love a Hallowe’en Party ? 

Everyone does. Everyone has such a 

good time wearing spooky costumes, doing 

stunts and playing games. Why don’t you 

give a Hallowe’en Party in your own home 

this year (or perhaps in your school room, club 
or parish house) ? 


THE BOGIE BOOK 


tells you exactly how to give your party and 
to make it gay and successful. Its 36 pages, 
profusely illustrated, are filled with new ideas 
for decorations, table arrangements, invitations, 
costumes to make, games to play, stunts to 
entertain, and even some suggestions as to ~p- 
propriate refreshments. ‘Thousands of girls, 
every year, depend on this useful little book 
for their Hallowe'en Party ideas. This year’s 
book is the 14th annual edition. 


For any kind of a Hallowe’en Party you 
should have the Bogie Book. It’s worth a 
lot to any girl, but it only costs 10 cents (15 
cents in Canada.) Stationers, department stores 
and druggists who carry Dennison’s Hallowe’en 
goods have the Bogie Book, or, send this 
coupon with the correct amount for your copy 
by mail. 





Dennison’s, Dept. L-10 
Framingham, Mass. 


I enclose 10 cents (1§ cents in Canada). 
Please send me a copy of the Bogie Book. 
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OF INTEREST TO GIRLS 
Everything mentioned in ‘““‘The American Girl's” ad- 
vertisements is of special yo ie irls. Our adver- 
tisers believe in girls and he e the magazine 


possible. They merit your pa dena 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


9 STUDY AT HOME 


Unlimited opportunities in fas- 
cinating profession. Practical 
training by easy method. Period 
styles, color harmony, curtains, 
furniture arrangement and all 
sapmenpentete, a establish- 
IC. Courses conduct- 
leading New York Deco- 
whee Personal attention for all 


students. Send for booklet y.40, 














NEW YORK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
New York City 


441 Madison Ave. 























Hallowe'en Games 
and Charms 


ALLOWE’EN is the time for 
spooks and ghosts to walk abroad 
and, perhaps, to foretell the future. At 
least so they thought long ago, and we 
find it fun to try out the old charms 
for our own Hallowe’en spook parties. 
Here are some of the old games you 
may like to try. 


Tue SHoE Turow: Throw a shoe 
over a stick (in the old days they threw 
it over the house). The direction in 
which the toe points shows the direction 
of a journey to be taken. 
lands sole up, there is to be no journey. 

Your Fortune 1n A Nut SHELL: 
Name nut shell boats for girls and boys. 
Place tiny lighted candles inside. Set 
them adrift. If two boats cling together, 
their representatives will marry. If two 
men boats bump one another they are 
rivals, etc. 

Macic Writinc: Write with baking 
soda and water on square blanks of 
paper names of occupations, as doctor, 
lawyer, farmer, etc. Let dry. Hand 
out slips when all sit in the firelight. 
Ghosts with lighted candles go from 
guest to guest and, by holding candle so 
that heat turns the soda brown, reveal 
the occupation of each person’s future 
husband. 


Turee Fates: Three ghosts appear 
before guests sitting in a circle. The 
first whispers to each in turn name of 
her future husband; the second whispers 
a place of meeting; the third a future 
event. Each person then tells. 

CuHarACTERS: Slips of paper passed. 
At top is space to write name. Below, 
write such characteristics as disposition, 
sense of humor, shyness, desirability as 
husband or wife, etc. Everyone writes 
opposite each characteristic the percent 
to which he thinks he possesses it. Papers 
collected and new ones passed out with 
names written on them. Write down 
the percent in which the person whose 
mame appears possesses each character- 
istic. Hostess then reads opinion of per- 
son himself about himself and that of 
someone else about him. 


If the shoe | 


Outdoor Equipment 
for 


Summer and Winter 





Complete—SIGNAL KITS 
Special Price 70c 


WONDER YUCCA FIRE 
SETS 


"Make fire by friction, set 
complete with bow, drill, 
socket, Yucca board, thong 
and tinder. This set is in 
use by scouts all over the 
country. 


Price 75c 


Send for our attractive Cata- 
logue of Outdoor Equipment 
showing many items for per- 
sonal and troop use. 


Add postage to above prices 


when remitting 


Outdoor Supply Company 


110-116 Nassau Street 
New York City 








CORRECT - ARCHERY 


Appointments 

of Every De- 

\ scription 
a, - e 


L. E. STEMMLER 
Queens Village, L. I., N. Y- 








Send for 
Catalog. 


Dept. A-G 























HE Girl Scout. 
Folks everywhere have a picture of her 
—erect, trim in her uniform, smiling, do- 


ing what comes along to be done and having a 
good time with it all. 

She is the Girl Scout. And how she does en- 
joy hiking and camping and making fudge 
and the hundred and one other adventures with 
which each day seems filled. But there are 
times when she is alone. 

I write of the Girl Scout who fails. 

She dreams of never losing her temper, 
of laughing away the bothersome, irritating 
things. But— 

There comes a morning when everything 
goes wrong. She sleeps a little late. She can- 
not get into the bathroom to wash when she 
wishes to. A button flies off the last minute 
and she must stop to sew it on. At the break- 
fast table, of course it is this morning of all 
mornings which her brother chooses to make a 
slighting remark about her appearance. Hotly, 
she replies. The angry words are out. 

I write of the Girl Scout who fails. 

She is the girl who dreams, who has high 
resolves. Off by herself, so clearly she sees her 
dreams coming true, her high resolves making 
of her the kind of girl she wishes to be. But 
when she is out with the other girls or at home 
with her family, unexpected, disturbing things 
do happen. She tries—indeed she tries. But 
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although she holds to her high resolves some 
times, at other times she fails. 

She may even overhear someone saying of a 
certain action of hers, “She did that? I am 
certainly surprised—she, a Girl Scout!” 

Failed? Yes. But only for a time if she is 
a Girl Scout. Nothing worthwhile is accom- 
plished overnight. On some of the most beau- 
tiful things in the world, years have been spent 
—on pictures and poems, on a spirit of kind- 
ness and generosity. Before her, the Girl Scout 
has her ideal. Because of it, her measure of 
success, she may feel her failures all the more 
keenly, by contrast. But because of her desire 
for fineness, she perseveres. 

And each day she is nearer to her dream than 
she would have been had she not so sincerely 
tried. In time, she learns not to be discouraged 
by momentary set-backs. She even comes to 
regard them as a help, in that they show her 
where she must watch herself. 

She fails? Yes. And always will if, through 
the years, her dream grows as she grows, glis- 
tening there before her. But she will go for- 
ward, happy in accomplishment. For she 
knows that it often takes many a failure and 
many a laugh and much, much perseverance to 
make one success. To her friends when they, 
too, falter in their high resolves, she is under- 
standing and generous in her judgments. 

She is a Girl Scout. 


A table of contents for this issue will be found on page 62 
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Measure Me, Sky! 


The Girl Scout Speaks 
By LEONORA SPEYER 


Measure me, sky! 

Tell me I reach by a song 
Nearer the stars; 

I have been little so long. 


Weigh me, high wind! 

What will your wild scales record? 
Profit of pain, 

Joy by the weight of a word. 


Horizon, reach out! 

Catch at my hands, stretch me taut, 
Rim of the world: 

Widen my eyes by a thought. 


Sky, be my depth, 

Wind, be my width and my height, 
World, my heart's span; 

Loneliness, wings for my flight 


—From Fiddler's Farewell 
Published by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 
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“Send Harriet to me,”’ she read. ‘‘What is money for if i cannot make someone’s dreams come true?”’ 


ARRIET knew 
something out of 
the ordinary had 


happened when mother did 
not call her in to set the 
table. And she knew what- 
ever had happened was in 
the letter Rodney had 
brought up from the mail 
box at the gate. Rodney 
had let her peep at the 
sweeping handwriting on 
the envelope and sniff at the 


Heart's Desire 


A new serial by an old friend of 
American Girl readers. Those of you 
who voted “Laughing Last” most 
popular will also thrill to the storv 


. 


and by the time she could 
run inte the kitchen, father 
had put the letter away. 
He began talking at once 
about something else, but 
Harriet had intercepted the 
warning glance he flashed 
at mother. 

She went out again and 
sat down on the bench in 
the little patio and thought 
about the letter. It was 


faint fragrance of it. It 
was a big square envelope 
of crackly paper and it bore 
a New York postmark. 
Rodney had taken it to 
mother and mother had 


of Harriet whose fairy-godmother aunt 
wanted to make her dreams come true 


By JANE ABBOTT 


Illustrations by Charles Andrew Bryson 


such a beautiful, interesting 
envelope that she could 
easily make herself think it 
contained equally beautiful 
and interesting news. May- 
be at last something excit- 
ing was going to happen at 





looked at it and sniffed at 
it and then put it on the 
shelf by the clock until father came in. But Harriet had 
caught mother looking at it again and turning it over. At 
twelve o’clock father had come up to the house and mother 
had given him the letter and she had heard them talking 
in low tones about it. She had been out feeding the puppies 


Rose Ranch, maybe, even, 
to her! She wished it 
would happen to her. Rodney had had that camping trip 
to the Yosemite last summer with his scoutmaster and she 
never had had anything. She sat in the little cool pool of 
shadow around the bench and thought how nothing had 
ever happened to her—nothing different. The puppies, fat 
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and pink-tongued, rolled at her feet. 
Out in the barn Rodney was whistling 
over some chore. From within the house 
came the sound of mother’s step, back 
and forth, back and forth, and father’s 
voice and the smell of the noon-day meal. 
Though it was her task always to set the 
table, Harriet did not stir. She was 
wishing so hard that that letter might 
concern her that she could not think of 
setting the table. Not even when she 
heard the rattle of dishes did she move. 
And mother did not, call her. 

At dinner Harriet thought someone ; 
must say something about what had been in the letter. But 
no one spoke of it. Father dished up and Rodney ate 
noisily and mother fussed over the dessert. It was like every 
other dinner—except for that look that flashed now and 
then from father to mother. 

At last Harriet herself spoke. “Did father see his let- 
ter?” she asked, looking up at the shelf. 

“Yes. I got it.” But that was all father would say. 

“Oh, Dan,” protested mother. ‘Tell the child!” 

Harriet sat very straight. She even forgot to resent her 
mother’s calling her a “child.” 

““‘What’s the use, Mary?” Father frowned and Harriet 
could not tell whether he was teasing her or really did not 
want her to know about the letter. And of course that 
proved at once that it contained something exciting. 

“She must know sometime,” mother answered, gravely. 
And then both father and mother looked at Harriet. 

Harriet caught her breath. Then it did have something 
to do with her. She barely managed the words. ‘“‘Who 
wrote the letter?” 

“Your Aunt Marcia.” It was mother who answered. 

‘““My—Aunt Marcia?” Harriet gasped. ‘“‘Who’s she?” 

“There, Mary.” And father lifted his head triumphant- 
ly. “I told you Aunt Marcia was like a stranger to the 
child. It’s all absurd. Perfectly absurd. Eat your dinner 
and forget it—all of you.” 

As though Harriet could eat her dinner now! From the 
tumult of her thoughts she dragged a sudden recollection. 
“I know,” she cried. “I remember her name in the family 
Bible. She’s—she’s your something or other, father, a—a—”’ 
She struggled for the proper relation. ‘“‘She’s your father’s 
other child by something 

Mother came te her rescue. “Aunt Marcia’s your fath- 
er’s half-sister.” 

“How dreadful for her to be like a stranger to you, 
Daddy Wayne.” Harriet’s eyes rebuked her father. She 
was tremendously excited. To have a long-lost (for as such 
she immediately pictured Aunt Marcia) relative come sud- 
denly into her ken, hitherto so devoid of relatives, was be- 
yond her rosiest hopes. “Your very own half-sister!” 

Now father let a laugh break through his frowning. 

“T meant a stranger to you. Possibly I have been wrong 
in keeping you in ignorance of your Aunt Marcia.” Har- 
riet missed the touch of sarcasm, but mother did not. She 
in turn rebuked Harriet’s father with her eyes. 

“Aunt Marcia was much older than your father, Har- 
riet. Can you remember when you were five years old ?” 

“Of course I can. I can remember having diphtheria and 
the awful medicine Mommie gave me.” 

“Well, I remember Marcia—about that same way.” 

“Dan Wayne!” from mother. She turned to Harriet. 
“She was the very big sister. wrapped in her own affairs, 
and probably had no time for the little brother. Then she 
went away 

“Where did she go?” Harriet broke in. 

“She married and went to France to live. She’s never 
come back to this country since. So you see how she has 
come to seem a little unreal sometimes to your father.” 


ey 















“But you know 
about her,” Harriet 
put in, puzzled. 

“A little, of 
course. What your 
father has told me. 


They all gave «a 
And you may know 


hand to the pack- 


what I know. She  ing—mother, Har- 
tere s i el riet, Sarah Moss. 
was a very pretty Even father tuck- 
girl, and she had od away books end 
can = the new shoes, 
ambitions that made [ng ies ‘ae 
her _ discontented on the lid 


with the old home in 
the Connecticut village. And when she 
was twenty she married a young French- 
man she’d known only a few months. 
That in itself was a crime to the neigh- 
bors. I can imagine how they: held their hands up in hor- 
ror! Dan, do go on with my story 

“What can I say? I guess the folks in Wiltshire thought 
she was a silly girl. I grew up to know that the less we 
talked about Marcia the better. She chose to go away 
and live away. That sort of exile brings its reward—or 
its punishment.” 

“Have you felt that way, Dan?” mother asked softly, 
a shining light in her eyes. ‘“Haven’t you exiled yourself, 
too?” 

“Tf mine is an exile, out here in California, it has brought 
its reward. Look at it.” And father waved his hand 
down the length of the table to mother; his gesture took 
in more than Rodney and Harriet, it included the sweep 
of view from the broad windows, the gay colors of flowers 
outside, the orange grove, the green of the hills showing 
through the even rows of fragrant bloom. 

“T’li admit to a strain of wanderlust that has run through 
our family. We had an ancestor who buccaneered with 
Drake. I suppose his blood crops out just so often. Even 
crossing it with good New England stock didn’t wipe it 
out. Marcia must have had it. Perhaps that is what 
brought me out here——” 

“Dad, you never told us about the pirate,” accused Rod- 
ney, all interest now. ; 

Dan Wayne laughed. “Perhaps that is what exile does. 
It cuts you from the roots, you forget even piratical fore- 
bears. He was a good sort—as pirates go.” 

“But Aunt Marcia didn’t go buccaneering, did she?” 
Harriet must get father back to Aunt Marcia. 

“In a modern way, she did. For heaven’s sake, familv, 
don’t put me through too much of an examination. All 
I know of Marcia is that her young Frenchman conveni- 
ently died and left her enough money to do what she 
wanted to do—and she did it. She’d always wanted to 
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study music. I guess she really made a name for herself— 
over there. She sang in grand opera. My cousin Ned 
used, to send me clippings from time to time when the 
papers on this side told anything about her. And once 
in a great while I’d get letters from her, but they wouldn’t 
tell much. Probably I seemed as unreal to Marcia as she 
did to me. I haven’t heard from her for three years—until 
today. There, now, can’t we eat our dinner?” 

But Harriet could not. Pirate’s blood! She felt a 
quickening of her own pulse. Aunt Marcia had had it. 
She had gone to France to live, had “made a name for 
herself.” That must mean that she had sung on a stage, 
before vast audiences! And what else had been in that 
letter, what else that had to do with her, Harriet Wayne? 

Mother had observed Harriet’s untouched dinner. But 
she said nothing until father and Rodney had finished and 
moved from the table. Then she put her hand on father’s 
arm. ‘ 

“Dan, dear, it’s Harriet’s right, I believe, to read that 
letter.” She said it with the tone in her voice that always 
made her father listen. 

He drew the letter from his pocket. He unfolded it 
with maddening slowness. “I think it’s only Marcia’s 
nonsense. We're foolish not to tear it up as scrap.” 

Harriet reached quickly for the letter. Father must not 
tear it up before she had read it! 

“Dan, I’ve come back to America to live out the rest 
of my days,” the letter ran. (‘Oh, dear, she’s old!’ Harriet 


thought and began it again.) “I want 
to belong somewhere. When you reach 
my years—fifty-two, I’ll admit to you, 
for of course you can figure it out your- 
self—it is an alarming thing not to be- 
long somewhere. And yet I find every- 
thing changed here and the nearest 
things I can claim as mine are the old 
gravestones in the Wiltshire church- 
yard. And I want something alive. I 
am hungry for more than memories. I 
want youth about me, girl-youth, upon 
which I may have a claim. I want to 
find among the Wayne progeny a girl 
who is tormented by something of the 
longings I had in the old days. I want 
to put substance into her reaching hands. 

“You have a girl, Dan. I ran across 
an old letter from Cousin Emmeline 
written to me the summer before she 
died, in which she told me where you 
were and that you had married and had 
a fine little girl baby. Cousin Emmeline 
did not approve of me, but she wrote to 
me each year on Ash Wednesday. And 
I’ve figured up from the date of that let- 
ter that your girl must be fifteen. Fif- 
teen! When I was fifteen I remember 
begging for a bell skirt with ruffles and 
Cousin Emmeline made me write out 
a Psalm five times to chasten me. Poor 
Cousin Emmeline, she need not have 
worried. Life has done for me what 
writing the Psalms did not do. Dan, 
I want you to send your girl to me for 
a little while. I am going to stay in 
New York until I, become more natural- 
ized and I am lonely. I am disgusting- 
ly rich, too. Did you know that I mar- 
ried again and that I am again widowed ? 
He was Gerald Wych-Monckton Cav- 
endish and an Englishman and a dear, 
though I couldn’t endure his ancestral 
halls. I think the three years I lived 
in them gave strength to my growing longing for steam- 
heated rooms and warm-hearted people. I turned the 
place over to his nephew and kept the coffee plantations in 
Cuba. The busy little trees are appallingly prolific and I 
have more money than even I know what to do with. 

“Send Harriet to me. Let me have my way with her 
for three months, at least, What is money for if it cannot 
make someone’s dreams come true? In spite of my wan- 
dering life my character is as good as even poor Cousin 
Emmeline could have wished and I will give my bond to 
return her to you as sound in health and morals as she 
came to me. Wire me that you will send her and I will 
forward at once the wherewithal for her proper trans- 
portation. I hope she looks like you. I remember your 
curly hair and your long eyelashes. I used to think them 
so wasted on a boy. I wish I had bothered with you more 
in the old days, Dan. That is the trouble with life. We 
do not get our second chances, do we?” 

Harriet drew a long breath as she folded the letter. 
Her fingers continued to hold it tightly. She lifted excited 
eyes to her father’s face. 

“Father,” she said imploringly and then stopped short 
for her father’s face had set in stern lines. 

“Are you happier, child, for having read the letter? 
Hadn’t I better tear it up now?” He reached for it. 

“No, Dan.” Mrs. Wayne spoke quickly, a little breath- 
lessly. Harriet, looking at her, suddenly thought mother 
(Continued on page 56) 








When I Was a Girl 









Our Founder sends this story of her own girlhood as a birthday greeting to 
Girl Scouts everywhere in this her birthday month 


HE FIRST recollection of my 

childhood takes me back to the age 

of two years, when I appeared 
on the stage of the Savan- 
nah Theatre, in some chari- 
ty tableau, in the réle of 
Puck. I recollect distinct- 
ly pulling the donkey ears 
of Bottom and, clothed 
only in a pair of gauze 
wings and a Roman sash, 
I was given such an ova- 
tion of applause that, 
frightened by the unex- 
pected noise, I wept and 
had to be hastily banished 
from the scene! 

But I remember the year 
1864 as vividly as if I had 
been fourteen instead of 
three years old. In that 
year Savannah, which had 
been besieged for months, 
surrendered to the enemy 
and Sherman’s Army 
marched through the city. 
I can even now feel the 
thrill and hear the ttamp 
of the tired troops. My 
colored nurse waked me 
from a sound sleep, 
wrapped me in the blan- 
ket of my crib bed, and 
rushed with me to the 
balcony, and we peeped 
through the green jalousies 
and I saw for the first 
time real live Yankees, thousands and thousands of them! 
My “Mormer” (nurse) admired the blue uniforms and 
the music of the band, but I indignantly said: “They’s 
playing When This Cruel War is Over and they’s doing 
it all themselves!” 

Later in the week General Sherman called on my mother. 
He had known her before her marriage. He asked if he 
could be of use to her. He had with him an officer who 
had lost his arm. He took me on his knee and with childish 
curiosity I inquired about the loss of that gentleman’s arm. 

“Got it shot off by a Rebel!” was the laconic explanation. 

“T s’pose my father did it,” I artlessly exclaimed. “He 
shot lots of Yankees.”” My mother hurried me from the 
room! 

One of our old slaves, Nancy, without my grandmother’s 
knowledge, hastily made Bené cakes, molasses candy, and 
wafers and took the tray of dainties into the street and sold 
them to the soldiers and brought the money to my grand- 
mother, for we had been nearly starved during the siege. 
Her orders had been that no servant was to communicate 
with the troops, but Nancy excused herself to Granny. 

She said, “Mars Sherman can’t tell dat I give you de 
money, ole Miss. You leave Mars Sherman ‘lone. De 
Debil knows who b’longs to him and he’ll take care of 
his own!” 

Sherman’s Proclamation ordered every white woman and 


her index finger. 


By JULIETTE LOW 
Founder of the Girl Scouts 





They called her Daisy when she was alittle girl in Savannah. Here she is 
between Alice and Willie Gordon—in gay plaid finery and with a ring on 


Alice wore ear rings, so Juliette must have jewels, too 


child to leave Savannah within a limited 
time. The country was swarming with 
disbanded troops, and railroad trains 
were crammed with sol- 
diers. The journey from 
Savannah to Chicago was 
undertaken by my mother, 
for her only refuge was 
with her own people in 
Chicago. And under es- 
cort of her young broth- 
er, a Northern officer, we 
travelled for days and days 
without rest or proper 
food. 

The privations and 
strain of this journey 
brought on an attack of 
brain fever, and for weeks 
I was delirious and at 
death’s door. We three 
little sisters were more like 
scarecrows than like 
human beings. One of 
my mother’s girlhood 
friends said to another: 
“Have you seen Nelly 
Kinzie’s children? They 
have tow-colored hair and 
clay-colored skins and they 
look like the poor white 
trash of the South.” 

When this criticism was 
repeated to mv mother, 
she remarked: “Well, this 
is the first time I ever 
heard So and So speak the 
truth.” With better food and rest, however, we improved. 

I remember the Indians who used to pass through Chicago 
en route to Washington, for they always camped on Grand- 
father John Kinzie’s grounds and my Grandmother Kinzie 
always gave them refreshments, lemonade, chocolate, cakes, 
and other dainties. Grandfather was the Government 
agent for the Indians and he paid them in silver, so they 
named him “Shawniawkie,” which means Silver Man, and 
my grandmother was called by them “Little Ship Under 
Full Sail,” a name that my family sometimes applies to me! 

My next recollections skip over a number of years and 
bring me to the summers we used to spend on the Planta- 
tion in the north of Georgia. There were three adjoining 
estates, and the cousins who lived on these three plantations 
made up a group of twenty-one boys and girls. We had 
one governess who taught us all in the grove, where we 
had a school house under the walnut trees and along the 
side of this grove was the peach orchard. Our greatest 
game was to play that the school house was a hotel where 
“Peach Gobble,” a sort of purée of peach and mulberry 
wine, was sold for paper money. Our two eldest boy 
cousins pretended that they were street car conductors: one 
drove the goat cart with two handsome Cashmere goats, 
and the other street car was the donkey cart with a gray 
and lazy donkey. In turns we drove to the river and paid 
paper money for the fares, and our game usually ended in 
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an hilarious swim through the rapids of the Etowah River. 

The first organization I ever founded was a club that 
we formed in the winter of 1876. The cousins who lived 
next door to us in Savannah rigged up a telephone (this 
was long before the invention of the real telephone and 
we called it our telegraph), which consisted of two tomato 
cans covered with vellum with a string passed through 
them. One can was kept in our house and the other next 
door, and when any important business of the club was 
transacted, we sent the message over the way first by a 
servant; and so it came to pass that what was shouted 
through the tin cans was always understood. The name 
of the club was Helpful Hands, and the object was to 
help others. Our first job was to make garments for an 
Italian family who had a fruit stall and whose children 
were in rags. I arranged to give the club instructions 
in sewing, and collected the members in a circle about me, 
each one facing me. By some curious mischance I forced 
them all to thread 
their needles with 
their left hands! So 
we got the name of 
“Helpless Hands.” 
Unfortunately our 
work was not a com- 
plete success, because 
the Italians were of 
very warlike tem- 
pers, and in one bat- 
tle which took place 
in our lane, the 
sleeves of the water- 
melon pink calico 
garment came com- 
pletely out, and the 
boy discarded the 


garment altogether 


and raced home sans 
culottes, pursued by 
the policeman. 

We had great fun 
in our club but it 
was broken up in the 
summer of 1876 when 
the yellow fever epi- 
demic came to Savan- 
nah. My father re- 
mained to nurse the 
people but he sent my 
mother and the chil- 
dren away. We left a perfectly silent, almost deserted 
city, nothing to be seen in the streets except hearses carrying 
away the dead. Our little Italian protégés fell the first 
victims, and one of our club members, a beautiful girl of 
ten years, also died of the scourge. 

When I was fourteen years old, I was staying at the 
Plantation and had my first grown-up callers. I had 
traveled South with two young West Point Cadets, who 
represented themselves as being Yankees and bitter enemies 
of Rebels! They were in reality both Southerners and 
lived on a Plantation about ten miles from Etowah. One 
summer’s day I had climbed a high tree in the park and 





Certainly this gracious old house where Juliette Gordon was | 

born must have been the scene of many happy times for the 

beautiful and spirited Gordon girls, as the picture of Juliette | 
in fancy dress, at the left, would prove 


was perched on a seat in the topmost branch reading the 
exciting book Uncle Silas by Justin Le Fanu, when I saw 
a buggy drive beneath me, but I did not recognize the 
occupants. I thought they were, of course, calling on my 
aunt. Presently Janette, a spritely young Negress, called 
me. I was rushed back to the house, clothed in a clean 
pique dress heavily embroidered in white braid, finished on 
the edge of the basque with Tom Thumb fringe. My 
hair, which was bobbed, was slicked down and I was 
ushered into the drawing room. For the first time in 





























Juliette Gor- 

don, at the 

right, with 

Mabel and 

Eleanor Gor- 
don 


my life I felt shy and self- 
conscious! I remembered that 
one of these boys had told 
me that I had “liquid brown 
eyes” and the other had told 
me that a scar which disfig- 
ured my brow was really “a 
great beauty spot.” I also 
remembered that they had 
represented themselves as 
sworn enemies of the South, 
so it swept over me that my 
two would-be admirers were 
two very untruthful, danger- 
ous men, and I must have 
sadly disappointed them if 
they expected the same lively 
sallies and caustic repartee 
with which I had entertained 
them on the voyage South! For I was tongue-tied, and thus 
the first glimpse of grown-up life was for me a dismal 
failure. 

After the Cadets had departed my brother tried to re- 
assure me when I asked him if I looked very ugly. He 
said: “Sister, you looked so nice none of us recognized 
you.” 

Such are the memories of my girlhood which often recur 
to me and which I have written for you here as my birthday 
message for 1926. There are many more of them—still 
vivid to me, although they are fifty years old. Perhaps next 
year I shall write more of them for you. 

The year just past is rich in Girl Scout memories—with 
none more precious than that of our World Camp with its 
message of peace for all nations. 

To you all come my heartfelt good wishes and my pro- 
found hopes for the year ahead of us all in Girl Scouting. 
During our Girl Scout Week, we shall be drawn together 
in a very special way. May it be an inspiration to us all— 
a re-dedication of our dreams, our aspirations, our good 
turns—our every day. We are Girl Scouts together. 





Next month—in this series of fascinating recollections, 
Lou Henry Hoover will tell the story of Mrs. Coolidge’s 
girlhood. 





Double Jump 


Old Chinese ivory and an elusive two 
of hearts—these are clues to the 
secret in Augusta Huzell 
Seaman's newest 
mystery story 


the open French windows and nearly ex- 

tinguished the kerosene lamp. After that the 
sodden air was as still again as it had been for several 
previous hours. From where she lay on the couch, 
Gwen looked up from her book and over to Aunt 
Agnes. At a small table set very close to the hearth fire, 
Aunt Agnes was playing the inevitable bout of solitaire in 
which she always indulged just before going to bed. It 
was a peculiarly inane and pointless form of solitaire called 
“Double Jump” and it always irritated Gwen. 

“Why can’t Aunt Agnes play something sensible, if she 
must play solitaire all the evening?” mused Gwen unreason- 
ably. “There are so many more interesting forms of it. 
I’ve tried to teach her a dozen of them, but no—she must 
stick to Double Jump. Seems as if it’ll drive me crazy!” 
The urge to make another protest about it, even though it 
be futile, was too strong to be resisted. 

“Why don’t you try some of the other games I’ve 
taught you, Aunt Agnes, instead of that one all the time?” 
she protested. 

Miss Agnes Jenks looked up over her spectacles at her 
niece, reproachfully. “If I get more comfort out of Double 
Jump than I do from the others, why should I waste my 
time on them?” she argued reasonably. 

Miss Agnes was comfortably plump and, regardless of 
present day fashions, still wore garments that caused her 
to resemble the shape of an hour-glass. And this, too, irri- 
tated her niece, who had spent equally futile hours in 
striving to make her change her mode of attire. But in this 
the old lady was even more than adamant in her purpose 
to continue “in statu quo.” 

“But don’t you ever get tired of it?’ queried Gwen. 
“You never seem to get tired of anything—this horrid, 
stupid little old South Carolina town, where nothing has 
changed for forty years, or this back-number way of living 
without any of the present-day conveniences of life—or any- 
thing!” A half-sob smothered the end of her sentence. 
Miss Agnes went on dealing out her cards imperturbably. 

“I’m afraid your visit to New York last summer spoiled 
you somewhat,” she remarked when she had laid out her 
set. “You've been very restless and discontented ever since 
you came back. You don’t—you can’t—love Burton as I 
do—love every leaf and twig and grain of sand in it. Love 
this old house—just as it is—and this life we lead. I was 
born and brought up in it and have scarcely been out of it 
for two weeks at a time as long as I’ve lived. You were born 
and brought up out of it, where life is more sophisticated, 
and came here only two or three years ago. You can’t feel 
the same way, I suppose. One could hardly expect it. 
Neither you nor your sister could ever be as happy here 
as I am, I suppose.” 

The mention of her older sister, turned Gwen’s mind 
suddenly in another direction. “Didn’t you have a letter 
from Annette this morning, Aunt Agnes? I’m sure I 


\ SUDDEN puff of night wind blew in through 


brought one back in the mail. I don’t see why she didn’t 
write to me. What did she say? You haven’t told me yet.” 













“And that’s not 

all, either,’ she 

remarked crypti- 
cally 


Miss Agnes laid down the final card and before begin- 
ning on the serious business of working out the game, 
looked up long enough to reply: 

“Yes, I had a letter. The news wasn’t very good.” Then 
she went back to the matter in hand. 

“But tell me!—What is it?” cried Gwen, sitting up now 
and staring at her aunt in alarm, “Annette isn’t worse 
again, is she?” 

“She’s not only worse, but she says the doctors say she 
must have a very expensive form of electrical treatment or 
there will be very little hope for her. She'll have to give 
up her business position to take it. I didn’t tell you before 
because I hated to worry you. I’m trying to think how I 
can raise the money. Annette hasn’t any except her salary 
and she’ll lose that if she has to leave. It’s a pretty critical 
situation.” 

“But what are we going to do?” exclaimed the excitable 


Gwen. She realized too well how her semi-invalid sister’s 


needs had already drained their aunt’s slender resources 
down almost to rock-bottom. A few years before, Miss 
Agnes. had taken them in when they were left orphaned of 
both parents and practically penniless. Annette had recently 
graduated from a business college and had been trying to 
provide for herself in a distant city, as far as her precarious 
health would permit. But Gwen was still dependent upon 
her aunt till her schooling should be finished. She stared 
at Miss Agnes in a panic of questioning silence. 

“That’s a problem I’m trying to solve,” said Miss Agnes, 
shifting her cards mechanically as she spoke. “I can’t raise 
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another penny on 
this house. It’s 
mortgaged to the 
hilt. And I part- 
ed with all that 
was left of those 
old railroad 
bonds. the last 
time Annette 
needed money for 
that throat spe- 
cialist. I reckon 
we’re—well—what you might call 
somewhat ‘up against it,’ my 
dear!” After which appalling 
statement, the old lady went back 
to her cards with as much concen- 
tration as ever, 

“How can she be so calm about 
it and seem to care so much about that old solitaire,” mut- 
tered Gwen under her breath, ““when—when things are so 
—awful.” And yet in her heart she knew that Miss Agnes 
was probably suffering as much inward dismay as herself, 
masking it under an appearance of indifference, assumed 
to ease her niece’s mind for the time being. 

The affair seemed to Gwen about as desperate as it 
could well be. They both adored Annette, struggling pa- 
tiently in a strange city to maintain herself and fight off 
at the same time a menacing throat trouble. They both 
would sacrifice their all to assist her in this crisis—but 
what was there left to sacrifice—as Gwen savagely put it 
to herself? And there sat Aunt Agnes, mulling over Dou- 
ble Jump, with as much concentration as though life de- 
pended on it! Gwen uttered a subdued snort of impatience 
and slumped down on the couch once more for several 
silent moments. Suddenly a new thought struck her and 
she sat up with a jerk. , 

“Aunt Agnes,” she interrupted again, “if we’re so—so 
hard up for—for money, I’ve often wondered whatever be- 
came of those wonderful old Chinese ivory and jade 
figurines that you’ve told me great-grandpa Chester had 
such a collection of ? They’ve never been lost or—or sold 
or anything like that, have they? You've never let me see 
them, either, and I’ve always wondered why. I’d love to 
examine them. Won’t you let me see them sometime? And 
if they’re so rare and valuable, perhaps we could—could 
raise some money on them if—if it’s so necessary—and I 
could get them back for you when I’m able to earn 


something myself.” She hesitated, a little embarrassed. 

Instead of replying, Miss Agnes, who had evidently 
reached a crucial point in her game, reset her spectacles 
firmly on her high-bridged nose and began to murmur 
audibly: 

“Let’s see! If I put this black queen on the red king 
there, I can move that two of spades over-on the three of 
diamonds and get at that seven of clubs. Yes, that’s what 
I’d better do, I reckon.” Then, without even glancing at 
her niece—‘‘Those figurines are a topic I do not care to 
discuss—not even in the connection you suggest.” 

Gwen, being thus thoroughly squelched, said nothing 
more and subsided again into her book. But her thoughts 
took for the moment a new turn. Whatever was the mys- 
tery about those figurines? She had, never been able to 
fathom it. Great-grandfather Chester, Miss Agnes’s ma- 
ternal grandfather, had always been that lady’s hero and 
idol. He was a subject she was never weary of discussing and 
she had spent endless hours reminiscing 
about him during Gwen’s first year with 
her. An old-time Southern gentleman of 
the first “quality” he had doubtless been, 
enlivening even those romantic pre-Civil 
War days with the added romance of 
much travel and adventure in foreign 
lands. From these travels he had re- 
turned with many curios, on whose 
beauty and rarity Miss Agnes had dwelt 
at great length. Almost all of them had 
long since been lost, destroyed, or given 
away—all but the famous collection of 
Chinese figurines which were his special 
hobby. These had plainly been consid- 
ered almost sacred. But what had become of 
them and in whose hands they now rested or 
whether they were still in her possession, curiously 
enough, Miss Agnes would never divulge. It 
was one of her many peculiarities, and Gwen had 
long since learned to regard it as such. But it 
was a riddle that never failed to pique her imagi- 
nation. And surely, she mused now, here was 
something tangible that might be of infinite help 
in the present crisis. 

At last Miss Agnes gathered up her pack with a pro- 
digious sigh. “The cards won’t come right tonight—some- 
how. I’ve tried at least twenty times and they never came 
out once. Sometimes they are that way. Come, Gwen. It’s 
ten o'clock and we must be getting to bed. And don’t wor- 
ry any more about that other matter tonight.” She moved 
the small table from in front of the fireplace to the side of 
the great four-poster bed in the middle of the room, and 
went outside to the back veranda to get a pitcher of fresh 
water from the pump. During the winter months, Gwen 
shared her aunt’s bedroom, for the sake of economy in 
fuel, sleeping on a cot near the long French windows. The 
great open fireplaces which were the only means of heating 
the rambling old house, consumed quantities of oak and 
“fat pine” and were a serious item in the budget of the 
establishment. Hence economy in bedrooms became the 
better part of wisdom. 

Gwen stepped out through the open French window to 
the wide porch that faced the river, for a breath of fresh 
air before retiring. The night was still and heavy and very 
dark. Salt odors of marsh growth and oyster shells were in 
the air. The long strands of Spanish moss drooping eerily 
from the great old live-oaks scarcely stirred. A light fog 
hung like a pall over the tree tops. Somewhere in the dis- 
tance there was a sudden squawk of agony, indicating that 
a ranging “possum” had claimed some unfortunate hen. 

Gwen shuddered involuntarily and turned to go indoors. 
“It’s a queer night,” she muttered. “A mean night. It 
just seems to match the way I feel! I hope nothing’s going 
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to happen.” Twenty minutes later, she and Miss Agnes 
were both in bed, the kerosene lamp blown out and only 
the leaping shadows of the dying fire still dimly illuminating 
the room. For a time, Gwen lay unable to sleep for the 
dreary weight on her heart, watching the shadows till 
these, too, died into darkness. She did not know how long 
after that she fell asleep. 

Out of deep unconsciousness, she was suddenly roused 
to the realization that pandemonium reigned. The room 
seemed filled with a hideous screeching sound. Outside, 
brilliant lightning glared at half-minute intervals and even 
as she awoke, a pane of glass from one of the long windows 
fell in with a crash. She sat up and discovered that the 
house was rocking perceptibly and, strangest of all, many 
inexplicable, fluttering, flapping things were whirling about 
her ears. 

“Aunt Agnes!—Aunt Agnes! ” she shrieked above 
the uproar. There was no answer but, in another white 
glare of lightning, Gwen was able to perceive that her aunt 
was not in her bed nor even in the room. She also saw that 
the bedroom door was blown wide open. Heedless of the 
broken glass that lay all about the floor, she sprang out of 
bed and rushed out into the wide central hall that ran from 
front to back of the 





“I don’t know. You can’t ever tell. The wind plays 
strange freaks here. Comes up from the West Indies. I’ve 
known it to take a roof off—clean—and not touch anything 
else. Or lift up a house and set it down several feet away 
from its foundations and never touch a thing in the town.” 
Miss Agnes seemed strangely calm now that they had shut 
out the worst of the hurricane. Gwen remarked on it. 

“No use getting excited,” replied that lady. “I confess 
I was worried when I realized those doors had blown open. 
My grandfather always said—‘Keep the wind out of the 
house during a hurricane and you'll be comparatively safe. 
Let it get in and it'll wreck the place.’ We can only wait 
for it to drop—and see what happens.” 

““A window pane in our room blew in,” exclaimed Gwen, 
struck with the sudden thought. “Oughtn’t we to go and 
see about it?” 

“Yes, and get into dry things,” chimed in Miss Agnes. 
“We are both drenched to the skin. I think the worst is 
over now, anyway. They don’t usually last long, but they 
can do some terrible damage in a few minutes.” 

They groped their way back in the darkness to their bed- 
room and Miss Agness lit the lamp, which was promptly 
blown out by the draught from the broken window. She 

carried the lamp out to the hall and 





house. 

Her breath was al- 
most knocked from 
her body as she did so, 
by the blast of wind 


When 


The First Lady of the Land 


that! struck her as she 
emerged from _ the 
room. And another 
glare of lightning 
showed her why. The 
raging tornado outside 
had torn open the dou- 
ble front. doors to the 
veranda that had been 
only casually fastened 
and not bolted the 
night before, and had 
entered the house in 
all its fury. And to 
these doors Aunt Agnes 
was clinging, amid the 
torrents of rain and 
hail that poured in on 
her, striving with all 
her strength to get 
them shut. 

“Help me — help 
me!” she panted, catch- 
ing a glimpse of Gwen. 
“We've got to get them 
shut! The house will 
be wrecked if we 
don’t!” 

Gwen rushed to her 
and hurled all her 
young vigor into the 


Was a Girl 


IN NOVEMBER 
WHat did she do 


when she was 
growing up—this girl 
who is now the Mis- 
tress of the White 
House? Who were her 
chums up in Vermont, 


and what games did they play in the long 
winter days? How did the little New Eng- 
land home teach her those secrets of home- 
making which have been so successful in the 
White House? Where did the young girl 
acquire the tact and gracious personality 
that have made her so charming and well- 
loved a “‘First Lady"? 

It is a fascinating story as Mrs. Coolidge 





tried it again and was more success- 
ful. At least, by judiciously placing it 
in a more sheltered corner of the bed- 
room, they were able to survey the 
damage. Broken glass was strewn 
wide over the floor; there was a heavy 
leak from the ceiling directly over the 
foot of the bed. Every conceivable 
article that could be blown out of 
place was scattered wildly about the 
room and a general air of wreckage 
prevailed. But, most curious of all, 
Miss Agnes’s pack of cards which she 
had left lying unprotected on the lit- 
tle table the evening before, were now 
scattered like a snowstorm about the 
room and there was no corner that 
seemed too inaccessible for them to 
have landed in. 

“That’s what I felt whistling and 
slapping about my ears!” cried Gwen, 
catching sight of them. “Those cards! 
They scared me more than anything 
else—they seemed so uncanny in the 
dark.” 

“Mercy! We must pick them right 


herself told it to one 
of her best friends, our 
Mrs. Hoover, and as 
Mrs. Hoover tells it to 
us— fascinating, too, 
with its pictures of 
little Grace Goodhue 
with her sled, and of 
young Grace Goodhue 
at fifteen. 


up,” exclaimed Miss Agnes, very 
much upset. ““They’re my only pack. 
I can’t afford another right now— 
what with all the damage this busi- 
ness is going to cause.” 

“Well, let’s get into dry clothes 
first,” suggested-Gwen. “The wind’s 
letting up now. It isn’t nearly so bad 
as it was, And it must be near morn- 
ing. I say let’s get dressed and try 








task. She had never re- 








to get this room straightened up. No 





alized that the wind 
could have such fiendish 
force. The doors stood out against her as stoutly as an im- 
movable wall. Drenched and shivering, she and Miss Agnes 
stood their ground till, in a moment’s temporary lull, they 
were able to slam the doors to and bolt them, before the 
next onslaught commenced. Then they both sank down 
on the old settle in the hall and clutched each other’s hands, 
waiting for the next development. 

“Do you—do you think the house will be able to—to 
stand against this?” quavered Gwen presently. 


use going to bed again now. I 
couldn’t sleep anyway.” 

“Yes, and the bed’s soaked through from that leak,” 
added Miss Agnes practically. They dressed warmly and 
pinned a shawl over the broken window. It did not seem 
wise to make a fire, but Miss Agnes brewed some coffee on 
the little oilstove she used for emergencies. After drinking 
the coffee, they set about their task of restoring to order 
the tumultuous bedroom. Naturally Miss Agnes devoted 
her first energy to collecting her beloved pack of cards. 

e'I can’t find the two of hearts,” she declared at length 
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counting and shuffling over the pack once more. “It isn’t 
stuck to any of the others and I’ve looked in every nook and 
cranny of the room. See if you can unearth it anywhere, 
Gwen.” 

And thus began Gwen’s thorough and exhaustive search 
for the missing two of hearts. Daylight filtered in, a heaven- 
ly, gold-tinted dawn to compensate for nature’s savage 
mood of the night before, and found her still at it. Under, 
over and back of every article in that room had she groped, 
fishing into every crevice and peering even into a mouse 
hole in a far corner—to no purpose. 
The disappearance of the two of 
hearts seemed complete and _irre- 
vocable, 

“IT can’t imagine what became of 
it,” mourned Miss Agnes, “unless it 
was blown out of the window—and 
then I’ll never find it. Well, never 
mind. Make a fire here, Gwen, and 
we'll try to dry out this drenched 
room while I get breakfast. Ill get 
along without that card somehow— 
if I have to supply a plain piece of 
pasteboard in its stead!” 
Gwen went out to 
the woodpile and 
brought in an arm- 
ful of oak logs and 
a basket of “fat 
chips.” All about 
her she noted the 
devastations of the 
storm, great live- 
oak boughs snapped 
off, a huge dead 
tree hurled down 
the bank and into 
the river, a negro’s 
shanty half-un- 
roofed, another’s 
chimney blown 
over, an upturned corn crib. 

“Reckon we came off easy,” 
she mused as she laid the fire 
on the hearth behind the huge 
brass fender. “Now where are those matches?” Groping 
along the rather high mantelshelf, she found the match- 
holder overturned and empty, recollected that there had 
been only a couple in it the night before and suspected that 
they had rolled to the back. “Bother!” she ejaculated, 
fetching a little footstool and standing on it to facilitate 
her search. Thus elevated, she ran her fingers along the 
back edge of the shelf in hope of dislodging a match that 
might have rolled there. 

“Hello! This is queer!” she cried suddenly, standing on 
tiptoe and peering over the shelf in great excitement, “Aunt 
Agnes!—Aunt Agnes!—come here—quick!” 

Miss Agnes, being slightly deaf, went on serenely stirring 
the “grits” on the kitchen stove. Gwen discarded the stool 
and seized upon a chair. Thus elevated, she could peer 
down into a crack at the back of the shelf where it had 
evidently parted from the chimney behind and left a space 
nearly an inch wide. Then she flew out to the kitchen like 
a young whirlwind, seized a handful of matches and scut- 
tled back, flinging over her shoulder to her astounded aunt, 
“You’d better come with me—quick!” 

On the chair again, she struck three matches at once and 
peered into the crevice illuminated by their light. 

“Golly!” she whooped, inserting two fingers and pinch- 
ing out a soot-stained and crumpled bit of pasteboard that 
had been lodged firmly in a crack. “Here’s one thing at 
least!” Miss Agnes entered the room in time to see a 
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grimy two of hearts waving wildly in Gwen’s free hand. 

“And that’s not all, either,” remarked Gwen cryptically, 
lighting more matches and continuing to peer into the 
crevice. “There’s something awfully queer about this. I 
see the corner of something in behind there that looks like 
a box or chest—resting on a shelf. How’d this crack come 
here, anyway?” 

Miss Agnes did not reply to that query. A curious, 
silent madness seemed to have seized her. Unceremoniously 
she pushed Gwen off the chair, hoisted her own unwieldy 
bulk into it, lit four matches together and by 
their light peeped into the crevice. Then, to 
her niece’s utmost astonishment she blew out 
the matches and deliberately began to wrench 
away the panelling that formed 
the upper chimney piece. 
Crack! Split! Crash! the old, 
hard oak panels split and splin- 
tered under her vigorous jerks 
and left revealed a space in the 
brick chimney behind them, a 
space resembling the old ovens 
that used to be made in colo- 
nial chimneys. Such ovens or 
warming cupboards were usu- 
ally supplied with a metal door, 
but in this case, nothing re- 
mained of the door but the 
metal hinges at the 
side. Into this 
space Miss Agnes 
inserted her hands 
and drew out an 
iron chest. It was 
about a foot long, 
not quite as wide, 
and it was black- 
ened with incred- 
ible layers of soot. 

“There — at 
lastl’’ she ex- 
claimed, stepping 
heavily down from 
the chair and de- 


“Help me—help ___ positing the box on 


me!" she »ponsed. the table. Out 
‘a ann pl from the streaks of 
soot that  orna- 


mented her face, 
her eyes gleamed 
with irrepressible satisfaction. “I knew it would have to 
come to light some day!” And she threw back the lid of 
the chest and beckoned to Gwen. 

There before the girl’s dumbfounded eyes lay the figur- 
ines, scores of them, none more than three or four inches 
in height and many much smaller—exquisitely wrought 
little objects of ivory and jade, representing years of pa- 
tient Oriental workmanship. Even in that bewildered 
moment, Gwen realized that they must be worth a small 
fortune according to present-day valuation. 

“What—what does it all mean?” she gasped, still unable 
to grasp the import of it all. 

Miss Agnes sat down on the side of the bed, regardless 
of her soot-begrimed garments, and fanned herself triumph- 
antly with her apron. “It means,” she replied, “that your 
great-grandfather Chester hid those things so safely at 
the outbreak of the war between the States, when we all 
had to get out of Burton in a hurry and leave our houses 
just as they stood, that no one has ever been able to find 
them since—till now. I was a small child at the time and 
my mother took me away to Virginia for safety. Father 
: (Continued on page 44) 








Elizabeth Waidner of Smith 
and of the All-American 
Hockey Team, loves the 
game for its own sake. She 
thinks, too, that high school 
sports are helpful. ‘‘A girl 
who has played games in 
high school is just so much 


to the good,’ she says 


“Shooting the Goal’ at Smith 


Wherever girls play games there’s hockey; for no one who knows the joy of 
racing the wind would forego it—“Certainly not any of us,” they say at Smith 


NIPPING day in November 

A: . . White clouds running 
. across the sky . . . Girls run- 

ning across Allen Field—lunging, crowding, thinning out, 
surging toward a goal. . The Left Wing dribbles the 
ball five feet. The Halfback lams it with her stick. Two 
opponents slash at one object—panting. ‘There it goes! 
The Center misses a 
shot. Where’s the ball? 
Whang—and it bounds 
across the goal line. 

. Cheer upon cheer 
rings out. 

Smith College is 
fortunate in having a 
finely developed hockey 
department. But it is 
not unique. Almost ev- 
ery girls’ college in the 
United States now 
boasts a broad hockey 
field, a shiny collection 
of hockey sticks, an 
_ assortment of hockey 














Not yet in college, these Cl 


By VIRGINIA MOORE 


d Girl S 


goals, built like chicken-houses, a 
hockey instructor (or two) and a horde 
of hockey aspirants. 

And high schools, too, now have their hockey teams, for 
the game is fabulously popular. Beginning auspiciously in 
England, it spread joyously to America. Now within a 
laughably short number of years, it is vying in popularity 
with tennis, basketball and crew-racing. Its advantages are 
threefold. First, it makes for general health. Running— 
and hockey consists largely of running—is the most natural 
of all exercises. Second, it is eminently suited to large 
schools and colleges. It requires a greater number of play- 
ers than any other game—twenty-two. Third—and this is 
not the least important—hockey is one big excitement. 

Says the Freshman at Smith, 
with disconsolation in her voice: 
“What’ll I play?” 

“Hockey!” says her 
Student-Advisor. 

And the Freshman 
“bible” adds this savory 
bit of information: 
“Field hockey teams 


are chosen from each 
ts know the correct angle to turn 





balls, several wire 





a stick and swat 


class, and games are 
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played on Allen Field between the Odds (say ’27 and ’29) 


and the Evens (say ’26 and ’28, or ’28 and ’30). On 
Field Day, the All-Smith team is announced. Distinctive 
costumes are worn, consisting of jumpers in the class 
colors—yellow, red, green and purple—making it easier 
to distinguish between members of the opposing teams.” 

Those red and green figures—how they color the grey 
November landscape! A girl in the bleachers remarked, 
once, that they resembled the wind. “No,” said a faculty 
member, who had grown wise in watching hockey, “They 
are the wind.” 

All through September and October, training goes on. 
Every girl at Smith College seems to be a hockey player. 
Three teams are formed from each class. The members 
of these teams are never divulged until the last thrilling 
minute. Preparation for the “pinning” ceremony and 
the banquet that follows spectacularly on its heels consists 
of long and strenuous practice. Each class is coached two 
afternoons a week. Freshmen and sophomores are coached 
chiefly by their “sister classes.” Juniors and seniors are 
supervised in their practices by faculty members from the 
Physical Education Department. 

If you’re short-winded, there’s no use coming out. A 
stout heart and a pair of nimble legs are the very first 
requirements for a good hockey player. Up and down 
the field you run, up and down, up and down. A sudden 
determination can’t put wind into your lungs if you’re 
flat-chested and easily fatigued. But a non-stop sprint 
around the hockey field, before every practice, may in- 
crease your endurance and your speed. Sprinting, stick 
work, dribbling practice, goal shooting, methods of “at- 
tacking” and “passing” and “defending’—these are the 
A BCD E's of hockey training. As in all out-door 
sports, form must be perfected. What’s the advantage 
of a quick arm if you don’t know the correct angle to 
turn a stick and swat? Speed and accuracy are preached 
by the ardent instructor; wildness, bunching, and random 
shots are vigorously discouraged. 

Smith holds its breath while the big hockey teams are 
chosen. The morning of announcement it lets out that 
long, intaken breath ecstatically. The senior team gathers 
in front of the library, each carrying a flower of her class 
color. The flower is pinned to the coat of the lucky 
sophomore who is to play a position corresponding to the 
team-position of the senior. When every new team- 
member has been shouted for, called out, and “pinned,” 





the merry student body marches into chapel and gallantly 
allows the recently chosen team to fill up the place of 
honor, the front rows. After the service, the organ 
thunders Mid Purple in Triumph Waving for the hilar- 
ious Evens, and Cheer the Team as It Comes on the Floor 
for the equally hilarious Odds. The following day the 
Juniors “pin” the Freshmen—and Smith College stam- 
pedes all over again. 

But the celebration isn’t over. The banquet is even 
more eloquent of the general exhilaration, since the ban- 
quet is reinforced by steaks and juicy mushrooms, the 
famous fudge sandwiches, extemporaneous speeches from 
the sometimes sadly befuddled captains, and endless ap- 
plause. Deficiencies in rhetoric are made up for by an 
excess of good fellowship. Everyone is jovial. Everyone 
chatters, like a convention of magpies, about the coming 
games—and spears another golden-brown mushroom! 

November is a season of victory and defeat. As one 
wistful Sophomore said last year: “Everyone can’t win, 


can she?” No, but everyone can be a good sport. And 
they are. Team after team is beaten; team after team is 
victorious. First, the sister classes engage each other; 


that is, the Seniors play the Sophomores, the Juniors play 


the Freshmen. On fall field day—which is usually 
Thanksgiving—the two preliminary winners play for 
the championship. The losers also play. Theirs is a 


“consolation game.” Last year the Sophomores beat the 
Seniors and the Freshmen beat the Juniors. Then: on 
Thanksgiving morning, when the frost was creeping along 
the edges of the air, the big match was played off—and 
the Sophomores won decisively. The soccer game between 
students and professors was great fun. But its glory was 
eclipsed by the extreme triumph of the under classmen. 
Smith went joyously insane. She wept; she laughed; she 
yelled herself hoarse. More than one dry throat had to 
be gargled Thanksgiving night! 

Elizabeth Waidner, captain of the victorious team, came 
in for many congratulations. When she could catch her 
breath and calm her exultant heart, she was hearty in 
defense of sports for girls. 

“Physical activities,” she said, “are quite as important, 
it seems to me, as mental activities, if only because they 
develop the body and keep up a girl’s general health. 
Hockey is especially fine. The exercise is brisk; it com- 


pels unslackened alertness; yet it isn’t too strenuous for 
(Continued on page 45) 





The Varsity 
Hockey Team 
at Smith. But 
there are 
twelve other 
teams, too— 
three from 
each class. 
Nearly every- 
one goes out 
or hockey 
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Ella and Beppo faced the herd—twelve terrified animals who were straining at their chains. ‘‘Stand on your head, Beppo!”’ she said 


HUSH spread 
A over the great 

crowd of spec- 
tators in the big circus 
tent, as the announcer 
—the man with the 
stentorian voice—took 
his stand on the small 
platform beside the 
middle ring and held 
up his hand to com- 
mand attention. The 


band which had been 


blurting out that stirring march, The Conquerors, as exit 


music for the trained 


breaking off abruptly in the very middle of a strain. 
dees and Gentlemen,” began the loud-mouthed announcer, 
“you’ve just witnessed the marvelous exhibition by the 


Ella of the Elephants 


The terrified elephants were shrieking with 
fright—under the storm-shaken “big top” 
a thousand people waited—and only Ella 
of the circus and Beppo stood between 


By LOUIS WESLYN 


Illustrations by J. Scott Williams 


The Great Sutro Circus now takes 


elephants suddenly ceased playing, 
“T a. 





celebrated Stallings 
herd of educated ele- 
phants. Mr. Stall- 
ings himself the 
world-famed elephant 
trainer, appeared in 
Ring Number One 
with six of his won- 
derful animals, while 
La Petite Lorna, hit 
assistant, appeared ir 
Ring Number Three 
with the other six. 
pleasure in offering for 


your amusement a feature that is not mentioned on your 
printed programs. It is a brand new act, never presented 
before an audience until this evening. This act has long 
been in preparation by Mr. Stallings, but not until to-day 
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did he decide that it was in readiness for public perform- 
ance. In short, Ladees and Gentlemen, the two young- 
sters of this great circus will now make their début here 
in the middle ring. Our little baby elephant, Beppo, born 
in this circus, will be put through a series of amazingly 
clever tricks by little Ella Stallings, the fifteen-year-old 
daughter of the famous elephant trainer. I take great 
pride, Ladees and Gentlemen, in introducing to you”—and 
here the announcer paused to muster all the strength of 
his powerful lungs before shouting at the top of his voice— 
“BEPPO AND ELLA!” 

He waved his hand majestically toward the canvas arch- 
way that’ divided the performers’ dressing tent from the 
“big top,” as the exhibition tent is 
called. The band struck up a 
popular waltz tune, and then the 
curtains hanging in the archway 
were parted. A_ golden-haired, 
sweet-faced girl, small for her age, 
came hurrying forth. She was 
dressed in a boy’s riding suit of 
corduroy, and wore neat patent- 
leather boots. A rollicking baby 
elephant in spangled “trappings” 
followed her through the entrance. 
They didn’t walk to the middle 
ring; they ran helter-skelter, and 
the audience set up a roar of 
laughter at the spirited manner in 
which the “youngsters” went about 
their work. Work? No, it 
wasn’t work; it was play, for the 
two of them seemed to be having 
the time of their lives! 

Ella Stallings afterward admit- 
ted that she was nervous at first, 
but when she saw that Beppo was 
not at all disturbed by the laughter 
and applause, she quickly regained 
her equilibrium. She felt that the 
big audience must be finding it 
hard to believe that this was a first 
public performance of the act, so 
perfectly did the baby elephant go 
through his routine of amusing 
tricks. Ella soon had Beppo sit- 
ting in a chair and ringing a din- 
ner bell, then eating ice cream and 
cake, then playing a game of hide- 
and-seek with her, and finally winding up by 
standing on his head! The hand-clapping and 
shouts of approval that greeted this last 
“stunt” were deafening, and Ella experienced, 
for the first time, the thrill that comes to the 
circus performer upon scoring a great success. 
She looked out upon the great sea of faces 
that surrounded her, and smiled happily, while 
bowing her acknowledgments. She made 
Beppo bow—and he did with gusto. 

Congratulations were heaped upon Ella in the perform- 
ers’ tent. Her father, known to all circus people as “Bill” 
Stallings, the “elephant man,” fairly beamed with joy, and 
insisted upon giving Ella all the credit for the splendid 
performance, although it was he, of course, who had been 
chiefly responsible for Beppo’s “education.” 

“You’re a real trooper, now, Ella,” he said, patting 
her head. “The act is a big hit, and no mistake.” 

As for Ella’s mother, she was almost bursting with 
pride. Be it known that Ella’s mother was none other 
than the little woman known on the circus bills as La 
Petite Lorna, who assisted her husband in the exhibitions 
of the big herd. She threw her arms about the little girl 

































and exclaimed excitedly: ‘What a triumph it was, Ella! 
Why, you and Beppo acted as if you’d been performing 
for years!” 

Among all the people of the circus, there was only one 
who did not express pleasure at the successful début of the 
“youngsters.” Jennie Melville could not overcome a feel- 
ing of jealousy. Jennie was a dark-haired girl of about 
eighteen, whose specialty was to appear with a comical 
trained bear, and up until now her act had always been 
considered the best of the “mirth-provokers” among \the 
animal exhibitions. The two girls had been friends for 
a long time, and Ella felt puzzled when she noticed 2% 
Jennie was holding aloof from the general jubilatioh. 
Ella paused in the act of feeding Beppo 
chocolate creams, of which he never 
seemed to get enough, and running over 
to Jennie, she held out her hands to the 
older girl. 

“Oh, Jennie!” she cried, “isn’t it 
wonderful? Aren’t you going to con- 
gratulate us?” 

But Jennie Melville turned away 
with something of a sneer on her face 
as she replied: 

“Who couldn’t make a hit when it’s 
handed out on a silver plate? Your 
father had everything fixed for you in 
advance.” 

Ella was stunned for the moment. 
The injustice of Jennie’s remark cut her 
to the quick. “Surely, Jennie, you don’t 
mean that,” she said. “Of course, 
Daddy taught Beppo the tricks, but you 
know how hard I’ve worked to make 
the act a success.” 

“Anybody could have done 
what you did,” was Jennie’s 
retort, as she hurried’ away. 

That was the only flaw in 
an otherwise joyous occasion— 
Jennie Melville’s unkind at- 
titude. Ella was 
deeply hurt, and 
it was with diffi- 
culty that she held 
back her tears. 
To make matters 
worse, Jennie 
continued to be 
resentful, and 
never missed an 
fo > opportunity to 

; make some sar- 
castic allusion to 
Ella’s position as 
“the petted fa- 
vorite of the 
show.” 

Performing in 
the ring was all new to Ella. She had been born under 
a tent, had grown up amid the smell of the sawdust, but 
had never been permitted to take part in the circus until 
her fifteenth birthday. For Ella had just reached fifteen 
upon her début with Beppo. She had been watched over 
carefully by her mother who managed to find time away 
from her work in the ring to act the part of school teacher 
to Ella. The little girl had soon learned to look upon 
her mother as the most intelligent person in the entire 
circus. And Ella was quite right, for Mrs. Stallings (to 
give “La Petite Lorna” her domestic name) was quite 
capable of taking charge of her daughter’s education. 
(Continued on page 47) 


The small girl and the 
rollicking baby elephant 
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North and South and East and 
West, Captains and Directors and 
girls are making eager plans, for 


S I look at the calendar on my desk this morning, 
A one thought is uppermost in my mind—Girl Scout 
Week is just around the corner. Yes, from Satur- 
day, October twenty-third, to Saturday, October thirtieth, 
we shall be celebrating our own week once more. And I 
am glad. For I enjoy Girl Scout Week as much as you do. 
1 like to think of the thousands and thousands of Girl 
Scouts in every state in the United States, celebrating our 
anniversary, busily cooking dinner for their mothers, going 
to church together on Girl Scout Sunday, planning the ex- 
hibits which you put in the store windows in your town, 
planting trees and doing the many other things by which we 
signify this important event. 

1 am especially pleased with the dates of Girl Scout 
Week this year because they are so close to our Founder’s 
birthday, October thirty-first. For, Mrs. Juliette Low has 
for her birthday none other than Hallowe’en. Indeed, Girl 
Scout Week was first placed in the fall because of her birth- 
day, which we _ never 
forget. 

Perhaps it has been 
the thought of her birth- 
day which has given me 
this idea—but it has al- 
ways semed to me, and 
it seems more so this year 
than ever before, that 
celebrating Girl Scout 
Week is quite like cele- 
brating our own birth- 


days. We celebrate our 
birthdays in much the 
same way, year after 


vear. Yet we never seem 
to tire of a cake with 
bright candles ablaze. 


Nor of having a birth- 
day party. 


as a present to Mayor Guilfoile. 
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—~* Waterbury, Connecticut, girls gave the prize pie ef their 
The judges of the contest were members of 
the Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions clubs 


This float, decorated by Girl 
Scouts of San Antonio, 
Texas, is full of suggestion. 
The girls in the small house 
are making Girl Scout cook- 
ies, which were given away 
along the street 


a 


Girl Scout Week 


And it is the same with our Week—we may do much 
the same things every year—but they are always fun. 

So I should like to tell you today of some of the ways 
in which Girl Scouts have told me they celebrated Girl 
Scout Week last year. And although you, yourselves, may 
have done these same things—some of them—and although 
I am sure that no one troop—nor any one town nor even 
city—will be able to do them all, still there may be some 
new plans here and there that your troop or your town will 
wish to try. 

We have Girl Scout Week for two reasons, I think. We 
wish at this time to render some special service in our homes 
and in our communities. And at the same time, we wish 
those about us to become better acquainted with the Girl 
Scouts and what we have been doing. In this way we win 
new friends and keep our old friends informed of the latest 
Girl Scout happenings. 

I wish you could have seen the letters that came to me 
last year telling of the 
dinners which Girl 
Scouts cooked in their 
homes during Girl Scout 
Week. Girls everywhere 
enjoyed the plan thor- 
oughly, setting one night 
on which every Girl 
Scout in their particular 
town would cook dinner 
for her family, I know 
that over 50,000 dinners 
were cooked in this way 
and judging by the num- 
ber of newspaper clip- 
pings which came in 
about it, I would say 
more nearly 100,000! 
Think of it! That many 
girls giving their mothers 
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Another float, decorated by 
Girl Scouts of Rockville 
Centre, New York, shows 
Girl Scout activities. It car- 
ries a group seated about a 
fire, from which they sing 
their troop and camp songs 


Will Soon Be a 


a vacation—truly a happy way of celebrating our Week 
and one of which our National Executive Committee have 
thought so highly that they recommend it ‘as part of this 
year’s celebration. 

There are many ways of carrying it out. In Rome, New 
York, last year the Girl Scouts had a menu contest in 
connection with their dinners. Each girl sent in a copy of 
the menu which she had served to her family. Accompany- 
ing her menu was a letter from her father saying what kind 
of dinner it was —palatable or otherwise! ‘The local news- 
paper published the best menus—and we enjoyed them, too, 
when they were sent to us here at National Headquarters. 

And contests! Girls seemed to have great fun last year 
with their cake contests and their pie contests and their 
darning contests and their dressmaking contests. What 
seemed especially novel was the idea of having fathers or 
members of men’s clubs act as judges. The cakes were 
baked and placed on exhibition at some central spot. Then 
the men judged which 
was best— sampling 
them, I have never a 
doubt! Often, then, the 
cakes or other articles 
were sold for the benefit 
of the local Girl Scout 
budget. Best of all, ev- 
eryone secined to have 
such fun doing it, if I 
can judge by 7c ar letters 
to me. 

The picture at the 
bottom of the opposite 
page, from Waterbury, 
Connecticut, shows one 
incident in their Girl 
Scout Week celebration 
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By Our National Director 
JANE DEETER RIPPIN 


enjoy these contests. Their baking contest was judged by 
members of the Kiwanis, Rotary, and Lions clubs. Their 
stocking darning contest was judged by six famed house- 
keepers. And as a climax to it all, one morning one of the 
best cooks among the girls baked a pineapple pie and, ac- 
companied by two of her friends, presented it, steaming hot, 
to Mayor Guilfoile. 

It does not matter how prominent a man is, nor how 
busy, he always seems to have time to welcome a committee 
of Girl Scouts during Girl Scout Week—and to enjoy what 
the girls have cooked for him. 

Mayor Guilfoile was but one of many public men who 
last year received such tokens from the Girl Scouts, Cran- 
berry jelly for Thanksgiving dinner, other dainties of vari- 
ous kinds were presented to Mayor and Governor. Nor 
should we forget the Thanksgiving turkey which Leona 
Baldwin raised for President Coolidge, and which was 
cooked in our own Little House in Washington by the Girl 
Scouts for that eventful 
luncheon party attended 
by the President, Mrs. 
Coolidge, and other 
prominent people. 

Can not you, too, hon- 
or some splendid citizen 
in this way—as well as 
cook dinner in your own 
homes ? 

But before I tell you 
of other plans, I mustn’t 
forget an important part 
of this one. This year, in 
addition to cooking din- 
ner, the Girl Scouts will 
actually do the market- 
ing for that dinner. That 


of last year. It seems that From New Brunswick, New Jersey, comes this sug“estion for a window deco- is, we all hope you will 


ration. Cutouts o the Girl Scout poster make jolly figures for the outdoor 
the Waterbury girls, too, setting 


(Continued on page 42) 





Becky Beats the Drum 


Does Becky find her brother?—This next-to-the-last installment finds our 
gay and gallant Becky on the last lap of her long quest 


PART I 


ECKY LAN- 
B DERS was will- 

ing to admit 
frankly to anyone that she 
was so excited she hardly 
knew what she was doing 
or saying. But, then, 
most of the other inhabi- 
tants of Boonesborough 
were in the same condi- 
tion. The cause of it was 
Jeff Smoke, able lieuten- 
ant of George Rogers 
Clark, who was taking on 
a few recruits in the Ken- 
tucky settlements for the 
winter march on Vin- 
cennes. The camp lay 
just beyond the fort walls. 
At dusk on this very 
night, after a good meal 
of roasted deer, Jeff 
Smoke and his men would 
march with Tom Pim ° 
beating the drum for them. They 
would go first to Kaskaskia, 
where Clark awaited them. The 
chief hunters of Boonesborough 
would set out with the “army,” 
accompany it two or three days 
on the march, and then branch 
off toward the hunting grounds. 
Becky was going with the hunt- 
ers, who were led by Simon 
Kenton. 

Not even her timid mother had 
raised any objection this time. 
The circumstances of life in Ken- 
tucky during the Revolution and 
the Indian raids had become more 
abnormal yearly. Now people 
had ceased to be considered as 
“man” or “woman” or “boy” or 
“girl.” They were rated chiefly 
as shots or guns. Because Becky 
was a crack shot she had stepped naturally into a place in 
the hunting party, the place left vacant by a man who 
was going to Vincennes. Kentucky could spare all too few 
men for the long perilous march through wilderness and 
icy swamp. At most Clark would have less than one 
hundred and seventy-five, even with the additional soldiers 
at Kaskaskia. The others must stay to guard the settle- 
ments and to provide food. It was this situation that 
gave such importance to Becky Landers’ rifle. 

At first Becky had been terribly downcast at the news 
that Clark himself was not coming to Boonesborough. For 
months she had been planning just what she would say to 
him to influence him into taking her to Vincennes, where 
her brother Rod was held a captive. Once she had per- 
suaded Clark, she felt that she could safely leave it to him 
to persuade her mother to let her go and have no fears. 
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She saw Clark as a man 
who could do anything, 
whom none could resist, 
not even a terrified moth- 
er. But Clark had not 
come, to be influenced by 
Becky Landers and to 
persuade her mother. In- 
stead he had sent Jeff 
Smoke. And Jeff Smoke, 
hairy, low-browed, rough- 
tongued Jeff, who had 
been driven out of at least 
two settlements before the 
war as a bandit and alto- 
gether a most undesirable 
character, would have no 
powers of persuasion with 
timid Mrs. Landers. In- 
deed, Becky’s mother shiv- 
ered inwardly every time 
he came near her, though 
she always spoke to him 
with perfect courtesy. 
She became really alarmed 
whenever she saw Becky 
talking to him. 

Becky herself had al- 
ways felt a little wary of 
Jeff Smoke. She knew 
nothing to his credit, ex- 
cept that he adored Clark. 
That was a great deal, of 
course, so she told herself 
lately, to get up her cour- 
age. For, since Clark was 
not coming and Jeff 
Smoke was to lead the 
Kentucky recruits as far 
as Kaskaskia, Becky Lan- 
ders' had to go with Jeff 
Smoke if she were going 
to Vincennes to rescue the 
beloved brother whom the 
Indians had stolen several 
years before. And, in or- 
der to do that, she must make him willing to take her. So, 
to achieve her ends, she had smothered her trepidations and 
summoned all her wiles to win his friendship. 

As a matter of fact, she could have succeeded with far 
less effort than she had expended. Jeff was greatly flattered 
by the least attention from Becky Landers, whose skill with 
the rifle he admired tremendously. He was one of those 
strange creatures who have, apparently, no standards of 
right and no sense of what is wrong. For instance, he was 
a little hurt and very much mystified by the settlers’ dis- 
approval of him for his former activities as a bandit. He 
could see no reason why people nervously, or suspiciously, 
locked things up when he came about. He thought it both 
unkind and silly. He confided this to Becky on the very 
day of the march. 

“Mis’ Calloway done made a hole in the floor for her 


“Oh, I do hate the 

Indian sounds’’— 

Mrs.Landers clutched 
Becky’s arm 
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bit o’ flour. Reckon ain’t much flour left in Boones- 
borough. She’s skeered I’ll steal it.” 

“Oh, Jeff, I wouldn’t think that,’ Becky had answered 
tactfully. She knew perfectly well why Mrs. Calloway 
had hidden the flour. 

“Yeh, hided it from me. If she’d have asked me I’d 
have done told her I didn’t aim ter steal it. Don’t want 
that thar flour. Meat’s my food. Kind o’ foolish, too, 
Miss Becky. It sure hurt my feelin’s.” 

“Oh, Jeff, I’m so sorry your feelings have been hurt.” 

He gave her a grateful look. 

“Yeh. Sure hurt ’em—havin’ Mi’s Calloway think 1 
couldn’t git that thar flour out’n any place she hided it if 
I wanted it. Must think I’m kind o’childish, like Tom 
Pim.” 

Becky wanted to laugh but she controlled the impulse 
and said kindly: 

“Oh, no, Jeff. Everyone knows that Captain Clark 
wouldn’t think so much of you if you were childish.” 

“They’d oughter! Cap’n Clark said to me, ‘Jeff,’ he 
says, ‘so long as yer my man an’ so long as yer wearin’ a 
soldier’s uniform, I expect yer ter take nothin’ that don’t 
belong ter yer-—haw, haw!” Jeff threw his big head back 
and bellowed out a great laugh. ‘An’ he goes on an’ says, 
‘Yer ain’t got no uniform an’ yer ain’t going ter git none. 
Yor’ll be lucky,’ says he, ‘if yer still got a stitch o’ deer- 
skin on yer by the time yer git ter Vincennes. Like as not 
yer'll have eat it ter keep from starvin’. But,’ he says, 
‘yer know what I mean, Jeff, and don’t yer play no tricks!’ 
Haw-haw. Soldier’s uniform—haw—” 

“Well, Jeff, you see Captain Clark doesn’t hide things 
from you.” 

“No, Miss Becky. He don’t. He ain’t got nothin’ ter 
hide! Haw, haw. Cap’n Clark moves too fast ter ’cumu- 
late goods—Haw!” 

Then presently, after wrinkling his low forehead so 
that his bushy black eyebrows were almost merged in his 





thick mat of hair, in the effort of thought, he said: 

“Yer Maw, now, Miss Becky, she’s a lady. Know how 
I figgered that out? Wal, she’s skeery, yer Maw is. She's 
kind o’ little an’ weak an’ jumpy—” 

“Poor mother saw father killed by Indians and then 
she lest my eldest brother, Rod. The Indians stole him 
and took him to Vincennes. Mother never got over it. 
She never will,” Becky explained. She did not want Jeff 
Smoke to think that her mother was a coward, or even 
any more afraid than Mrs. Calloway and the other women 
who had suffered the terrors of the last few horrible years 
in Kentucky. 

“Yeh. I figgered that, too. She’s skeery like a person 
that’s sick. An’ she’s the one oughter be most skeered o’ 
me. An’ she mout be, at that. But she don’t show it; 
an’ she don’t hide nothin’ when I come around. She says 
‘Good day, Mister Smoke,’ an’, ‘will yer sit down, Mister 
Smoke?’ like I was Mister Daniel Boone or Mister Cap’n 
Clark. She mout de scared o’ Jeff Smoke but”—he nearly 
lost his eyebrows in his hair again as he strove helplessly 
for words to frame his thought—“Wal, yer Maw’s a lady. 
An’,” he grinned, “if yer wasn’t sech a danged smart boy, 
yer'd be a lady yerself! For yer Maw’s sake I wish them 
Indians hadn’t of killed yer brother.” 

“They didn’t kill him, Jeff. He's alive. 
Vincennes!” 

Jett stared at her, with his mouth gaping open. 

“How d’yer know that?” 

Becky hesitated for a few moments, studying his face. 

“Can you keep a secret, Jeff? If I tell you something 


He’s in 


cam you be sure you'll never tell it to anybody—not to 
anybody ?” she repeated it solemnly. 
Once more the eyebrows rose and almost fringed the 
hair. 
“T mout have ter tell it ter Cap’n Clark. 
Wouldn’t tell it ter nobody else.” 
(Continued on page 53) 


I’m his man. 





Jeff Smoke’s men and Becky Landers with Tom Pim’s dium moved off through the inky night 











CHAPTER XI 
George Hazards 


a Guess 


HEN Sheriff 
Thomas 
ploughed 


back across the beach 
to the life saving sta- 
tion, Susan Lafitte’s 
father did not come 
with him. 

That in itself was 
enough to confirm all 
the fears rushing 
through Susan’s tired 
head. But when the 
sheriff explained noth- 
ing at all—when he 
merely planted his 
feet comfortably in 
the sand, relighted his 
short cigar, took off 
his hat and wiped his 
red face, wiped it 
again and again, al- 
most beaming, sug- 
gested that Dr. Bell 
go back with him to 
his boat—Susan, at 
the end of ali that, 
looked appealingly at 
Aun Anderson, and 
Ann’s face failed to 
reassure her. 

“But what has hap- 
pened?” Susan cried 
haltingly. 

“Happened?” re- 
peated the sheriff. 
“Nothing’s happened, 
Miss.. Your father, 
he’s wanting me to 
tell you that all’s fit 


as a fiddle. “Tell the girl,’ he says, ‘soon as you see her,’ and 























































































“They've gone 
to Red Shoal 
/’ Island,” he 
reported 























Concluding 
The Secret Cargo 


In which Susan’s questions are answered 
and the lake yields up its mysterious cargo 


By CLARICE DETZER 
Illustrations by Edward C. Caswell 


See page 41 for what has happened so far in this story 


I answered, “That I will, Sir,’ which I’ve done. And now, and Harpoon Bales, tried to steal.” 


Sir,” he turned to Dr. 
go along back with me.” 
The two men walked away together, with no other 


Bell, “if you’ll be good enough to “Timber ?” 

“Not timber. There’s not enough on Red Shoal to make 
a cut worth while. I don’t know what. Neither does Cap- 
word of explanation, either for Captain Weeks or for tain Weeks, but I wager,” Ann laughed, “I wager he’s 


Susan. The coast guard commander scowled at their backs wishing he did!” 


for a long, uncomfortable minute. It was plain that he Chris Anderson, unmindful of the excitement on the 
understood not at all what direction the business was tak- 
ing. He said so at last, with a good deal of venom, and 
leaving Ann and Susan together, stalked across the runway 


to the boathouse. 


“Good riddance to him!” Ann exclaimed when the boat- a shortened figure, polishing glass, high up on the iron deck 
house door slammed shut behind him. _ that surrounded the lantern. 
“But what about my father?” Susan demanded. He did not look their way as they entered the house, and 
Ann studied the sheriff’s boat. It bobbed peacefully Susan for one was glad of it. For, in spite of all Ann could 
enough at the end of the dock. The three deputies who had 
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| “I’m positive of it. I 


other over there that these two scalawag fishermen, Ludlow 


beach, was keeping stolidly at work around the lighthouse. 
Official sundown would fall in twenty minutes, and in 
spite of the daylight, he would kindle the big shining lamp 
on the dot. The two girls saw him as they crossed the sand, 


say, she felt an overwhelming dejection. Twilight increased 


come with Sheriff 
Thomas, together 
with young George 
Bell, lounged idly on 
deck. The sheriff him- 
self, Dr. Bell, and 
Susan’s father must 
be talking things over 
below. 

“Your father is go- 
ing to come out all 
right, Susan,” Ann 
said  reassuringly. 


believe he has told the 
sheriff that what he is 
doing here in Michi- 
gan is all square and 
above board, and the 
sheriff is going to help 
him.” 

“But what is he 
doing?” Sue insisted. 
“Who stole our mail 
and what’s it to do 
with my father? Why 
were there those ex- 
plosions in the first 
place? Why did the 
sheriff come? Where 
are they going now? 
Why don’t they tell 
us? What did father 
mean when he said 
there had been a let- 
ter to Captain Weeks 
in that mail P 

“IT think they are 
going to Red Shoal 
Island,” Ann said, 
“and I believe,” she 
paused, screwing up 
her yellow eyebrows, 
“T believe your fath- 
er has something or 
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it mightily. But just before seven o’clock George Bell came 
stamping in with news. 

““They’ve gone to Red Shoal Island,” he reported, “your 
father, mine, and the sheriff and two of his deputies. What 
for? Say, I wish I knew!” 

“They wouldn’t tell?” Sue demanded. 

“Didn’t give me a chance to ask,” the boy answered. 
“I was trying to fix up the batteries in my boat when over 
came a deputy, the gray-headed one. The sheriff’s boat al- 
ready had put off. He had a message for you. Your father, 
he says, will be back in the morning. And I was to fix up 
my own boat, ready when my father gets back.” 

“Is it fixed?” put in Chris Anderson. 

“Not quite. But listen—I picked up a thing or two from 
that deputy. He’s over at the coast guard station now, and 
what do you think they left him behind for? Well, I know. 
He’s to keep an eye on Duck Ludlow and Bales, that’s 
what. Prevent them from slipping away, and meantime, 
he’s to let them understand that the sheriff has taken this 
girl’s father off to. jail 

“Jail?” cried Susan. 

“Of course. The jail at Whitefish. Oh, he hasn’t really. 
No, no, sure not, the deputy’s just to make folks think 
so 








Susan Lafitte showed a white face. 

“T don’t see what for,” she argued. 

“There’s reasons,” George Bell answered. “Good ones. 
I figure I'll know ’fore-the night’s over. Think I’m going 
to stay here on Four Wind Island when things are doing 
over on Red Shoal ?” 

“What is going on?” cried Sue, sharply. 

Ann Anderson, her face as troubled as Susan’s was white, 
hung away the dish towels with which she had dried the 
supper dishes. She: looked at George Bell accusingly. ‘“‘Don’t 
worry, Sue,” she said with small show of assurance. “You're 
giving your tongue good exercise, George; but there isn’t a 
word of sense in it 2» 

“There isn’t?” 

George Bell buttoned up the front of his oil spattered 
jerkin and prepared to go at once. ‘You'll.see whether 
there isn’t. That’s not all I heard.” 

“Let the boy talk, Ann,” Chris Anderson bade abruptly. 

“I’m through talking. They can find out for themselves 
what Mr. Lafitte is doing.” He turned toward the window. 

Susan dropped the bread knife, 
point downward into the pine floor. 

“You don’t know!” she flashed. 

“T’ve a good guess!” 

“What?” 

George Bell shook his head wise- 
ly. “It’s a guess, understand. And 
you don’t deserve to hear it. Only 
I’m a generous lad.” He unbuttoned 
his jerkin. “I say it’s a guess, but 
I’m putting my first bet on it’s being 
a job of salvage.” 

“Salvage!” echoed Ann. 

“Hum,” Chris Anderson com- 
mented, and limped over to the 
white water pail and took a long 
drink. “I thought once of that.” 

“But what is salvage?” demanded 
Sue. 

“Can’t tell you what kind it is, I 
didn’t hear that rc 








“What did you hear?” asked Ann. 
Susan Lafitte looked at the group 
bewilderedly. “I don’t know what 
any kind of salvage is!” she cried. 
All three turned upon her. The 
term salvage was as familiar as 
bread and butter to dwellers along 








the Great Lakes. Ann herself, her father frequently, 
young George Bell whenever the smallest chance offered, 
had rescued from complete ruin by water some spar, box, 
bolt, piece of sail, even firewood, which the lake had 
tossed to shore. Ann had found a fairly sound dory once, 
that a September storm had washed far onto the point, 
and by the law of the lake, had kept it. Men raised 
whole sunken ships for their cargo. Once, years before, 
her father had helped lift a tow barge for the lumber in 
her. But for Susan’s father to come from California to 
Michigan to engage in some operation of salvage on Red 
Shoal Island, where nothing had sunk for years 

“Salvage,” she explained to Sue, “is saving a boat or 
a cargo or wreckage of some sort or other which the lake 
would otherwise keep.” 

“They didn’t say salvage,” George Bell corrected. “I 
put two and two together for that. I rowed over to the 
sheriff’s boat just after they all went aboard her rT 

“We saw you.” 

“And I was up on deck with the deputies when your 
father,” he nodded toward Susan, “was talking below. 
Very cool, he was. Spoke too low for much eavesdrop- 
ping, but I heard him say one thing. He’s raising some- 
thing out of the water by windlasses tied to trees on shore, 
and he’s got it two-thirds of the way up.” 

“Hum,” said Christopher Anderson. 

“What's in it?” demanded Susan. 

George Bell shrugged his shoulders, 

“Bones maybe, or seaweed. Whe: knows?” 

Keeper Anderson shook his head. disapprovingly. It 
tempted bad luck to jest so abqut dead ships. He rose 
painfully for another drink of water..;;His shoes squeaked 
as he crossed the floor and he paused with the dipper half 
lifted to his mouth. i 

“You better go mend your boat, lad. You might be 
needed. I daren’t leave the light.” 


CHAPTER XII 
An Exciting Chase 


When George Bell left, Ann went with him. Her os- 
tensible reason was to show him the way to Ben Gal- 
lagher’s fish shanty, where he hoped to borrow: a yard 
of insulated wire to finish repairing the ignition in his boat. 

“Ask Ben Gallagher,” Captain 
Weeks had said, “he’s a dog fish for 
hanging on to odd bits. Me? No, 
I can’t spare you none.” 

Ben Gallagher lived in, the far- 
thest shanty up the beach. It was 
a twenty minute walk from the 
lighthouse, and in that time Ann, 
whose appetite for news was only 
half satisfied, hoped to ask George 
Bell many particular and personal 
questions about Mr. Lafitte’s un- 
dertaking. 

Her heels cut deep into the moist 
sand, so that they walked more 
slowly than she had expected— 
beyond the coastguard boathouse. 
around the low point that marked 
the entrance to Four Wind harbor, 
and down past the piers in front of 
the straggling town. From Ben 
Gallagher they secured the wire. 
The beach had taken on a hazy 
darkness as they turned from his 
shack. Night was not far off 
—ten minutes, and it would 
be quite dark. They had walked 


“ak some hundred yards when, coming 
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to the fish wharf of the Selby brothers, they made out 
the shadows of men at the end of the pier. There were 
three of them, two in a small craft much like George’s. 
The figures of the men were indistinct shadows in the 
darkness. For a moment neither George nor Ann moved. 
The only sound was the swish of pebbles under the gentle 
little swell on the beach and the creak of dock boards. 

“All set!” a voice in the boat called out guardedly. 
“Better hurry. It’s six miles over 23 

“Look out—what’s that?” A second voice interrupted. 

Ann, holding her 





gravel up and down the wash on the beaches outside of 
Four Wind Harbor, shaking the tops of tall balsams and 
hemlocks, kicking up quick, talky waves on the land- 
locked bay. 

From the stern of George Bell’s white boat, Ann An- 
derson looked back anxiously at the blunt shore line. 
Yellow lights, dimmed by the mist of evening, showed 
sleepily among the trees at the fishing village, and above 
them, clear and sharp, flashed the rich illumination of 
Four Wind lighthouse. There were no stars. The lake, 

thrashing under the new wind, bit ill-humored- 





breath, felt George 
Bell’s hand come down 
with a tight grip on 
her arm. 

“Where?” asked the 
gruff voice. 

“There, on the beach 
—maybe just drift 
logs x 

“T’ll go see,” said 
the man on the dock, 
and started shoreward 
at a rapid pace. 

Ann turned silently 
and started running 
southward. George 
Bell, who had quicker 
feet, pulled her after 
him. They struck up 
across the deep sand of 
the sloping beach when 
they had passed the 
last lighted fish shan- 
ty, and with Ann guid- 
ing, circled back of the 
town toward the wide 
and welcoming eve of 
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ly at the bows of the boat. What would her 
father say if they did not return by morning? 
But stifling her fear, Anne turned in the other 
direction. 

Susan Lafitte hung stiffly to the hand rail 
atop the low cabin. Her feet, unaccustomed to 
the roll of a small boat, braced against the 
antics of the deck. Ann steadied her once or 
twice. Forward, inside the glass windows of 
the cabin, George Bell held the steering wheel. 
He listened with a practiced ear to the business- 
like throb of his three-cylinder engine. 

Except for the lighthouse and the village 
lamps on Four Wind Island, falling away astern, 
the horizon lay vague and black and indistinct, 
unbroken by even a single flash of light. Ahead 
in the darkness hid Red Shoal Island, where 
Susan Lafitte’s father was doing—what? 

“How will we know where to find him?” 
Susan asked. 

“Red Shoal’s a queer shape,” Ann answered. 
“The east coast—that’s the other side—has a 
harbor. Like the one at Four Wind but much 
smaller. That’s where George is going.” 

Susan moved nervously. “I feel it in my 
bones,” she confided, “that we’re not through 
with trouble.” 








the Four Wind Light. 

To reach the home of Chris Anderson from this angle 
of the island, they must cross a small stony ridge, perhaps 
twenty feet high, treeless, and covered with a dry grass 
that tangled and caught their feet. Here, on this high- 
est point, George Bell stopped running, and drew up 
short, panting hard, for they had come a mile and their 
lungs rebelled. They stood for a moment resting. 

“Who was that man?” Ann whispered. 

“Listen!” the boy answered. 

The sound of a motor, a powerful, single cylinder, 
gasoline engine, such as is used in the fishing fleets, floated 
up from the water. It stopped after a few revolutions. 
There came the noise of tinkering. 

“They are going to Red Shoal, you think?” 

George Bell nodded, without taking his eyes from the 
lake. 

“Hurry!” Ann whispered. For both knew instinctive- 
ly that there was but one thing to do. 

Thirty minutes later, with Ben Gallagher’s wire on his 
repaired motor, George Bell started the engine of his 
father’s boat and pointed her bow toward Red Shoal. 
Ann and Sue, both with wet feet from running into the 
water’s edge, crouched on the deck. For Ann, confiding 
their secret, had met with a sudden courage in Sue. “I’m 
going, too,” she had declared. “You're going to warn 
my father, aren’t you?” 

“No lights,” George Bell whispered as he leaned against 


the wheel. “That other boat’s sailing without lights, 
we'll have to. Keep a sharp lookout. We'll make twice 
the speed they do—I’ll go north. Run around 
them.” 


The night had fallen dark as a blind man’s pocket. 
A small, fresh breeze ran out of the east, rolling the 





“Don’t be silly!’ Ann gave her voice a su- 
perior, grown-up inflection by no means admitting her 
own qualms. 

George Bell, leaving his wheel now that they were safe 
on deep water, climbed the short ladder to the stern deck. 
He poked his head into the open. 

“Hello!” he greeted the two girls. 
up ahead!” 

The three peered through the dark. Susan could see 
nothing. Her head ached from the tumbling tactics of 
the boat. She wondered how Ann could stand so se- 
curely on such a tipsy deck. 

“T say!” It was George Bell again. “I’m sure I saw 
it! Look. Straight ahead. Red and green—port and 
starboard side lights of that boat—there—now just the 
green.” 

Ann drew a long breath. “I saw it, too,” she said, 
and leaned forward over the top of the cabin. 

George took off his old sou’wester and wiped the spray 
from his face. ‘Not more than a couple of miles off, 
I judge.” 

“But she’s drifting!” Ann exclaimed. “Something has 
happened! See her starboard light—green—now red— 
port side—she’s drifting!” 

George peered through the darkness. 
Ann. We’ve got to catch up with her.” 

Instead of going back inside to the wheel, he clamped 
his feet tight about the long wooden tiller, that lay flat 
upon the short deck, and steered with it. He pointed 
straight east toward the bobbing red and green lamps. 
Susan, whose eyes were less accustomed to prying into the 
immense darknesses of night upon the water, had not yet 
picked out the colors which Ann insisted were there, when 
a sudden great flash lighted the whole face of lake and sky. 


“There they are— 


“You’re right, 
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Directly ahead a high flame leaped upward. It kindled 
the tops of the running waves with red and pink and pur- 
ple, throwing the troughs into dense shadows, illuminating 
the low clouds. 

“Fire!” Ann cried. 

George Bell sucked in his breath. 

“Explosion,” he said. “Gasoline!” 

His white boat leaped forward. The flare died down 
after an instant, lifted again, and swelled into broad flames. 
George drove his own bow recklessly through the water. 
The burning boat showed more plainly after five minutes. 
Even Susan could make out its shape in the light of the fire. 

George jumped down into the cabin, speeded his engine, 
and leaped back to deck. 

“You, Ann Anderson—take this tiller,” he commanded ; 
“you steer. I’ll go forward there. That pikepole, Su- 
san. Thanks. If they aren’t burned, we'll try to help!” 

Susan braced her feet against the wooden gratings. 
They were cutting like a raceboat through the water. A 
half mile off the fire was now; a quarter mile; an eighth. 
All the surface of the lake shone yellow. Susan saw 
frightened, drawn lines about Ann’s eyes. The fishing craft 
ahead blazed from bow to sternpost. Flames leaped excitedly 
through its cabin roof, ran like cats along the gunwales. 

A hundred yards now. 

“Look!” Susan cried. “There in the water!” 

A head bobbed above the waves. For a terrifying 
moment a hand lifted into the air. Ann twisted the tiller 
to the left, pointing the boat toward the swimmer. George 
leaned forward, the pikepole in his hands. As the boat 
swung alongside, he dipped the hook of his pole and the 
man in the water 
grasped it. The doc- 
tor’s son pulled rap- 
idly, dragged the 
fellow to the side, 
and on his own knees 
hauled away. 

In the sharp fire- 
light, Susan saw a 
heavy man_ thump 
overside to the deck, 
and lie there quite 
still, with the water 












running from his 
clothing. George Bell 
was shouting. He 


pointed to the left. 
Another man float- 
ed forty yards away. 
His arms hugged a 
fish barrow, his wet 
face gleamed in the 
fire glow. Ann shift- 
ed her feet on the 
tiller. She brought 
the boat around neat- 
ly. George reached 
out with the pikepole. 
He missed the first 
attempt. Ann swung 
the boat again and 
George dragged the 
man over the rail. 
This fellow seemed 
more dead than alive. 
He did not move af- 
ter he had dropped 
down to deck. But 
once he was safe 
aboard, George left 
him where he lay 


Beside the beach fire that 
lighted up the outlines of 
the old schooner, the girls 
awaited the rest of the story 







and climbed up swiftly to the roof of the cabin. In spite 
of the tumbling of the boat, he stood to his full height. 
There was more work to be done. 

Ann swung to port, circling the wreck, while George 
Bell from his higher vantage examined the water care- 
fully. It was Susan who shouted. 

“There! Ann, Ann to your left!” Ann steered carefully. 

Another form floated high on the waves, bulky in a 
life preserver. He waved one hand. A contrary wind 
swept the boat away. Ann circled back. This time 
George Bell stretched out recklessly with his pole and 
caught its hook into the cork jacket the man wore about 
his shoulders. 

The fellow climbed weakly overside. And when he 
stood up, unsteadily, his arms clinging to the boy’s shoulders 
for support, Ann forgot the tiller between her feet. 

For the black shadow she saw outlined in the light of 
the burning fishboat was a chunky fellow, with legs too 
short for the rest of him. The left one slanted out, the 
right one in. And when he turned, shaking the water 
out of his eyes, she saw his face, dark and malevolent. 
He it was whom she had seen in the fog in Whitefish. 
He it was whom Susan Lafitte had surprised in their 
cabin on the Dancing Moon. 

“That’s the man!” she exclaimed. 
our mail!” 

She drew back cautiously. She forgot for a moment 
that her own face was shielded by a broad sou’wester, 
pulled down around her ears. The man had slumped 
onto the deck when she looked again, and was lying there 
stupidly, as if he too had swallowed more of the lake than 
was good for him. 

Frightened thoughts raced through Ann Anderson’s 
head. What could they do now? At the same instant, 
the burning fishboat stuck its nose under a wave, shook 

itself once, and with an angry motion 
dived toward the bottom of the lake. Its 
fire flashed sulkily across the water. There 
sounded a tremendous hiss and the light 
went out. Night 
clamped down black- 
lv upon all sides. 
Onlv the distant, un- 
winking eye of Four, 
Wind light broke its 
solid obscurity. 

George scrambled 
aft toward the tiller. 

“They’re half 
drowned!” he ex- 
plained. “We'll go 
on to Red Shoal. My 
father will be there.” 

“But that’s the 
man!” Ann cried. 

“What man?” 

“The man 
stole our mail!” 

George Bell seized 
her shoulder. You 
mean ?” he whis- 
pered. 

“The man Sue saw 
in our _ stateroom, 
George——” 

“Not so loud!” the 
boy commanded. He 
took the tiller and 
swung far over the 
port. “I know him, 
Ann,” he said sober- 


(Cont. on page 39) 


“The one who stole 


who 
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Isabella Watters mixing the 
Upside-down Banana Cake 
that won the first prize. The 
bananas should be firm, but 
quite ripe. They should be 
cut as they are used, as they 
may turn dark if allowed to 
stand after cutting 





Utensils from Lewis & Conger 


Isabella gets her utensils ready before she begins to mix the 
cake, and saves herself time and steps. She uses a stainless 
steel knife and fork for cutting and mashing the bananas 








Winners of the 


Isabella Watters, of East Orange, New 
Pennsylvania; Wendela Hawkins, of 


of Bavshore, New York, carry off the 
Judged and Reported by 


ND SO the Cooking Contest is over! And what a 

difficult time I had in selecting the prize winners! 

Just think, one hundred and forty-five girls sent in 
four hundred and forty-four recipes. Nearly every state 
was represented, and I had Cakes from California, Pickles 
from Pennsylvania, Muffins from Maine, and Cookies from 
Connecticut! Do you wonder that at first it seemed impos- 
sible for me to decide which recipes were worthy of the 
lovely prizes which the Contest Committee had provided 
for the winners? 

Ever so many of the recipes were novel and original— 
even to me, after all my years of cooking experience. I 
have judged a number of contests, but I can honestly say 
that the standard of these recipes was very high indeed. I 
suppose you all wonder just how such a contest is judged 
and how it is possible to pick out any one “best” recipe. 
Shall I tell you how we went about it in this Contest? 

First, all the original sheets on which the recipes were 
written were sent to my home, together with a typed dupli- 
cate sheet to make the judging easier. We then took all 
these typed sheets and sorted them according to their class 
—thus: Cakes, Salads and Dressings, Made Dishes, Des- 
serts, Candies, Cookies, and so on. Next we put all of the 
cake recipes in the Cake folder, all the desserts in the Des- 
sert folder, and so on. Then I asked my two young women 
assistants to read each different folder through, and decide 
which they thought was the first choice in Cakes, in Salads, 
and the others. They also indicated which recipe deserved 
second or third place in its respective class. 

Then each made a written report of her choices, but did 
not let me see it. Next, I myself read all the recipes in each 
class just as they had done, and indicated my preference. 
Then we compared our lists! And isn’t it queer, in several 
cases, all three of us had decided on the same recipe as 
being the “best” in its class. So, of course, that recipe looked 
like a prize winner. But even if we thought the recipe itself 
was very good, we referred to the original copy and noted 
these two points: (1) Just how the process or mixing was 
described; (2) How complete was the list of materials, in- 
gredients, and other information, as well as the neatness 
and legibility of the writing. These factors were of much 
importance in the final selection, especially between two 
recipes that were almost the same. 

In several cases there were splendid recipes for dishes 
which, however, didn’t bring out any special cooking skill. 
For example, it doesn’t take as much skill to make up a 
sandwich filling as it does to bake a successful cake, does it ? 
And a Hot Dog recipe doesn’t require as much attention 
and ability to prepare as does a Made Dish using meat, 
macaroni, and several vegetables. 

So this point was very important to me in governing my 
final choice of prize winners. You see, this was a real 
Cooking Contest; and I want you to realize that genuine 
cooking requires more ability than making candy or toasted 
wafers, no matter how delicious these may be. Cooking 
means a knowledge of the use of fuel, the right temperature, 
gauging a consistency, whether thick or thin, the right order 
of combining ingredients, and all these definite points. In 
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Cooking Contest 


Jersey; Emelene Nead, of Harrisburg, 
San Francisco, and Dorothy Hurlbut, 
honors as American Girl prize cooks 


MRS. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 


each case I picked recipes in which I thought more actual 
ability and skill and handling were required. 

I do wish I could have selected forty winners instead of 
four! So many others submitted delicious dishes, especially 
cookies and candies. Indeed, I am led to believe that every 
Girl Scout must have a cookie tooth and a candy tooth 
hidden in the back of her mouth! While we cannot give all 
these recipes this month, for lack of space, you will be in- 
terested to know that we are going to talk about Candies 
and the Prize Candy recipes in the November issue, and 
about Cookies and Prize Cookie Recipes in December. 

Who receives the prizes? And what were they given 
for? The first prize goes to Isabella Watters of Troop 
Sixteen, East Orange, N. J., for her Upside-Down Banana 
Cake. Here is the recipe: 


Upside-Down Banana Cake 


8 medium size, ripe 1% teaspoon salt 
bananas 3 teaspoons baking 
1 cup sugar powder 
14 cup t 2c fl 
6 cup butter 2 cups flour 
2 eggs 1 cup milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla YZ pint heavy cream 


Maraschino cherries 

Cream butter and sugar thoroughly. Add well beaten 
eggs and vanilla. Separately sift flour, salt and baking pow- 
der 3 times. Add to creamed butter and eggs alternately 
with the milk, beating each time. This cake batter should 
be rather thick. Have mashed 3 bananas or enough to make 
Y, cup of pulp. Add this pulp to the batter and mix again. 
Grease an oblong baking pan, dust it with flour, and care- 
fully line it with the remaining bananas cut lengthwise. 
Pour in cake batter. Bake in moderate oven about 45 min- 
utes or until cake is evenly brown. When cold, turn upside 
down, spread thickly with sweetened whipped cream, and 
garnish with whole cherries. (Bake in 8x 12 inch rec- 
tangular pan.) 

I know this tastes very, very good, because since the 
Contest, we tried this cake of Isabella’s here in my own 
home, and all of us thought it delicious. The second prize 
goes to Emelene Nead, Troop Thirty-five, Harrisburg, Pa., 
for her Cheese Salad Loaf. Here is the recipe: 


Cheese Salad Loaf 


4 cakes sweet cream Y/ bottle stuffed olives 


cheese 4 can pimentoes 
5 tablespoons sugar 6 sweet pickles 
5 tablespoons vinegar 2 tablespoons :granu- 
¥%4 cup cream lated gelatin 
Salt, pepper, paprika Mayonnaise 


Mash cheese with silver fork, and blend with salt, pepper, 
paprika, sugar, vinegar and cream. Finely chop olives, 
pimentoes and pickles and add to mashed cheese. Blend all 
thoroughly. Have gelatin dissolved in 2 tablespoons of cold 
water, and then add 3 tablespoons of boiling water. Add 
melted gelatin to cheese mixture, stir well. Rinse shallow 
oblong or other fancy mold with cold water, and pack in 
cheese mixture. Chill and harden. Cut in cubes or fancy 

(Continued on page 43) 


Why not serve the 
Girl Scout ; rize 
cake at your next 
Mother and 
Daughter ban- 
quet,orfor*‘moth- 
ers’ day off” 
during Girl Scout 
Week? The 
whipped cream 
should not be 
added until just 
before the cake is 
served 


—_ 


Mrs. Christine Frederick, who judged the contest, in her gar- 
den with three of her children—they triéd the Upside-Down 
Banana Cake at their home, and all thought it delicious 














A well cared for uniform not 
only makes the girl herself 
more attractive, but gives every- 
one who sees her a warmer 
feeling toward Girl Scouting 





HEN I meet a Girl Scout, right off I can tell two 

things about her. I can tell how she wears her 

clothes and I can tell, too, what she does with 
them when she takes them off. 

It seems to me that it might be a good plan, this month, 
to take this page to talk about your uniforms and the way 
you wear them, for I find myself thinking a good many 
things that I’d like to say. Things about picking out your 
uniform, about putting it on correctly, and about taking 
care of it. Shall we go? 

Well, then, in the first place, I believe that if your 
uniform fits properly, you'll find it lots easier to wear well. 
Be sure that the skirt is the right length for you and 
hemmed to hang evenly, and that the belt is snug but not 
too tight. A too loose belt slips down and makes the skirt 
sag. A too-tight one is uncomfortable and makes the skirt 
bulge around the waist. 

Be sure that the sleeves of your uniform are long enough. 
Nothing gives such a gawky look as exposed wrists. 

When you put on your skirt see that the seams are 
straight and that it’s anchored to hang evenly. Get into 
your blouse carefully. Don’t just haul it on any old way. 
And be sure that the shoulder seams are in the right place. 
Tie your tie with precision; a half-tied necktie is sloppy, 
indeed. 

Put your hat on straight. And here’s a hint—hats look 
much better if they are big enough in the crown to come 
down well over the head. I don’t mean by this they should 
rest on your neck—that’s too far. But they shouldn’t sit 
uneasily on top of your head either. This gives an awkward 
appearance and the hat is at the mercy of every wind that 
blows. If it sits down well it is more likely to stay on, and 
always look neat. 

Be sure to buy stockings long enough so that they don’t 
bind your toes or let them poke through. I personally like 
ribbed lisle stockings best with the uniform. If your 
legs are straight and thin, unshaped stockings are 
right, but if you have calves it’s better to get slight- 
ly shaped stockings. They help to prevent wrinkles 
around the ankles. 

When you put on your stockings be sure that 
the seams or ribs are straight up and down. Avoid 
tight round garters—they are bad for your circula- 
tion. Garter your stockings so that the pull comes 
straight, and then they won’t twist. Don’t garter 
them too tightly so that the garters pull down on 


Let’s Talk About Clothes 
“When I Meet a Girl Scout” 


By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 
Good Looks Editor of the ‘‘Woman's Home Companion”’ 


Illustration by Katharine Shane 


Get your shoes both long and broad enough, but be 
especially careful about the length. It’s the too-short shoe 
or stocking which does so much mischief to feet. Tie your 
laces securely so that they won’t keep coming untied and 
trailing in the dust. 

So much then for choosing and wearing your uniform. 
And now how about when you take it off? Did you ever 
think about giving your clothes a real vacation? About 
making their leisure hours increase their long life and their 
looks? Clothes that give good service certainly deserve good 
treatment, and I am sure that no garments merit gentler or 
more grateful care than a Girl Scout’s uniform. 

No garment should be put away dirty, any more than a 
face should be put to bed without proper cleansing. You 
should always brush your uniform when you take it off. 
Dirt that’s left on awhile gets attached to a garment and 
hates to leave it. If there are spots, take them off with a 
cloth and soap and water, or one of the non-explosive 
cleaning fluids. 

Also, I think it’s a good idea to look over your uniform 
when you get out of it and see if there are any rips or 
loose buttons. You may think you haven’t time just then 
to do it, but ten to one you won’t have half as many min- 
utes the next time you want to wear it. So, stiffen up that 
button resistance and make sure about your hem before you 
put your uniform away. 

And be careful where you put it! Clothes dropped down 
just anywhere soon lose their blithe freshness and get mussy 
and disheveled. Of course, you always want to look well 
pressed, and if you’re careful to hang—you won't need to 
press so much. Every blouse deserves a rest on a coat 
hanger when it’s not in use. Hang it straight so that one 
shoulder doesn’t slip off and get pulled out of shape. 

Every skirt should be hung up carefully by its straps or 
on a skirt-hanger. Don’t hang it by the band and make it 
bulge out of shape. 

Middies and bloomers may be hung on hangers or folded 
and put into a drawer. 

Shoes should be brushed or wiped free of dust each time 
they are taken off, and put on shoe trees—and a little polish 
is an excellent thing. Fresh laces should be kept on hand to 
take the place of broken ones. Be careful not to let your 
heels get run down, your toes rubbed off. The cobbler 

will put on new lifts and new toes very inexpen- 
sively. 

Don’t let your necktie get stringy; keep it clean 
and pressed. And be careful, too, about your hat. 
It should always be brushed when you take it off, 
and laid straight on a flat surface so that the brim 
will not warp into dips and scallops. 

All this may sound like a lot of work to you, but 
it really takes much less time to do than to tell it. 
Try it awhile and you'll see. You'll soon get the 
habit and it will be just as easy as brushing your 








put on right, a moderate gartering will hold them. 








your shoulders. If your stockings fit well and are © 


Tie your tie 
with precision 


30 


teeth and saying “good morning.” And it will 
bring returns in your added good humor. 











seen. She was looking for her aunt with whom she 

was to have lunch in the main dining-room of the hotel. 
It was all rather splendid, she thought, the pretty women 
in groups or wandering idly up and down, the beautiful 
furniture, the thick carpets, the cocky little, be-buttoned 
bell boys walking importantly about with silver trays in 
their hands. But down the corridor she saw a girl coming 
toward her who didn’t seem to belong somehow. It wasn’t 
her clothes. They seemed all right. The tight little hat, 
the plain suit were very much like her own. It was the 
way the girl stood that troubled her. It was as if a heavy, 
doughy bun had been placed by mistake on a silver dish 
heaped with delicate tea cakes—‘as if—as if—” thought 
this girl whimsically, “a turtle had wandered in to pay a 
call on a few hundred humming birds.” She moved toward 
the girl who had been standing still. The girl, at the same 
instant, decided to move on also. The two approached each 
other. And then— 
“Horrors, it’s my- 
self!’ she cried. 


|: WAS a long corridor, quite the longest she had ever 


i I wonder how 

| Wy > many of us_ have 
[/ had an_ experience 

| bh y. } like that. My first 


shock came when I 
glanced into a de- 
ee 4 partment store win- 
dow and saw the re- 
flection of a girl 
hurrying along with 
her head stuck out 
\ like a little trotting 
Lf pony trying to be 
’ first at the tape by 
sheer length of neck. 
“By the pricking of 
my thumbs,” I knew 
it was myself. 

A revealing 
glimpse of ourselves 
in a mirror when 
we're off guard, and a physical examination—what’s the 
connection? The fact is we’re almost always off guard. 
We don’t lean over a mirror admiring ourselves all day 
long as the silly boy Narcissus did who fell in love with 
his own beautiful face. In the morning we make ourselves 
as good-looking as we possibly can, and we touch ourselves 
up occasionally during the day, but in between times we go 
about without thinking of the sort of reflection we'd make 
in a mirror. 

Every girl, however, likes to know that she looks her 
very best all the time, and it’s a real shock to be caught 
looking humpy; or, by getting a view of yourself from some 
unusual angle, to notice a protruding collar bone or wob- 
bly ankles that never seem wrong in the picture shown by 
your bedroom mirror, or by the tiny one in your vanity case. 

And this is where a physical examination helps in your 
good looks. A physical examination reveals every weak 


You will feel like a country that has just 
been discovered 





By GRACE T. HALLOCK 


Illustrations by Cornelia Brownlee 
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point in our make-ups, back, front and sideways, outside 
and in. There can then be no sudden, horrid surprises for 
you. You know what you must work for. When these 
weak points have been discovered, and when we've cor- 
rected them to the best of our ability, we can be sure that 
all the time our minds are off guard, our bodies will be 
on guard for us. Just as cubits are added to our statures 
without our taking thought, just as our hearts pump away 
without any conscious command of ours, so our bodies, like 
trim soldiers, will steadfastly guard the impression we give 
to other people when we aren't thinking of our anatomies, 
if we keep them well-groomed physically. 

Suppose, like Alice in Wonderland, we could go through 
the looking glass and find there just what makes our re- 
flections what they are. We can’t, of course, but there is 
someone who can. A trained explorer is necessary for that 
journey, someone who knows how to tell a good digestion 
from a bad one, or a crooked backbone from a straight one, 
or a sound heart from a shaky one. A doctor is the only 
person who can go through the looking glass into that un- 
discovered country which lies back of our reflections—and 
so help us to make the most of our appearance. 

When you've decided to have a physical examination, 
you make an appointment 
with the doctor of your 
choice. When you arrive 
at his office he will prob- 
ably tell you to strip and 
put on a dressing 
gown or a sheet. 


*‘Horrors, it’s my- 
self!”” she cried 








You will be 
weighed and 
measured. You 





will be questioned 
about the health 
history of your 
family. You will 





be asked what 
you eat, how long } 
We may have resources for fun—for 
ae — and hiking and swimming and games—- 
ow much you that are still unexplored 
exercise, The 


doctor will go over you from top to toe. He will test 

your sight and your hearing. He—or she perhaps—will 

look up your.nose and down your throat. He will take 

your temperature and your pulse. He will listen to the 
(Continued on page 46) 
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During Girl Scout 
Week at Aberdeen, 
Wash., Girl Scouts 
provided a window 
display by  recon- 
structing a tiny rep- 
lica of their camp 
(left) 


Girl Scout Week ft 


With miniature camp scenes and mulpo: 
with cooky, pie and cake making com c 
at Health Exhibits, in store windowir 
Scouts will tell their story during 








Woodcraft and out- 
door life were vividly 
pictured by a camp 
scene intheGirl Scout 
Week window dis- 
play at Brevard,N. C. 
Posters of the out-of- 
doors and equipment 
used during the 
camping season, as 
well as mounted 
nature exhibits, all 
told to passers-by the 
vivid story of Girl 
Scouting in the open 
and recorded happy 
ies of s 

days for Girl Scouts 
themselves. Such a 
scene might be a rep- 
lica of an actual 
spot at camp 



























A doll house built and furnished by Girl Scouts 

of Knoxville, Tenn.,—model in every detail— 

informed delighted visitors that Girl Scouts 
learn the best ways for homemaking 





A nursery where mothers, visiting the Oklaho- 

ma State Fair, could leave their babies in com- 

petent hands, was maintained by Girl Scouts 
of Muskogee, Okla. 


BABY Py PARKING $ STATION 
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A prominent depart- 
ment store window 
may carry the story of 
Girl Scouting and all 
it stands for to thou- 
sands of passers-by, 
as here in New York 
City (right) 





- fm Coast to Coast 


miouses, with posters and photographs, 
com and canned food displays at Fairs, 


ndoqin scores of ways—everywhere Girl 
ing ¥ Scout Week, October 23rd to 30th 


That Girl Scouting 

touches all the activ- 

ities, grave and gay, 

that girls are con- 

cerned in, one learns 

from the three ex- 

hibits pictured at 

the bottom (center) 

of the page. Doll 

scenes dramatized Providence, R. I., learned from a window dis- 
the life of a Girl play that a Girl Scout prepares tea for a tired 
Scout in Akron, Ohio. mother (also refreshed by “‘The American 
Girl Scouts of River- Girl’’!) while her sister cares for the baby 
side, Calif., told their 

story through charts, 

photographs, and 

samples of handi- 

crafts. At Tulsa, 

Okla., an exhibit em- Brooklyn, N. Y., Girl Scouts gathered hydran~ 
phasized Girl Scouts’ gea and sprays of summach when they went on 
skill in canning, bak- a glorious ‘“‘drive’’ for “‘Girl Scout Daddies, 

ing, and sewing Mothers, and Members’’ 
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Gertrude M. Barnes tells how Girl 
Scouts made a Merry Christmas 


the expressman, as he set down a large square box, 

and then with a leap and a dash we caught up our 
scissors, cut the cord, and tore back the wrappings. Well 
we knew what lay within that box from Springfield, Mass. 
Sure enough, as soon as we could poke through the cover, 
out they wriggled one by one—dolls and dolls and still more 
dolls, Every age, every occupation, every sort of disposition 
seemed to pour through the opening at one time or another: 
baby dolls in dainty white, of course, little boy dolls 
whose China blue eyes, blooming complexions, and short 
hair were well provided by the paint box, and whose romp- 
ers boasted an appliquéd bunny or chick down the front, 
primer class little girls with pigtails of braided yarn, 
adorable older girls in crisp summer ginghams and trim 
leather pumps out of winter worn gloves, with 
boyish bobs supplied by the remnants of some- 
body’s corn-colored sweater or its edgings of black 
—among them one with flame-colored hair and 
an orange smock that Miss Schrottky caught up 
the same instant, and refused to part with 
throughout the Springfield visit. And even more! 
Now and then a strikingly original doll 
came forth—Pierrot with fluffy pom- 
pons, Little Red Riding Hood in scarlet 
flannel cape, a sailor boy with a jaunty 
cap, flaring trousers, and a swagger that 
you knew was there, a Scotch girl in 
plaids, Girl Scouts in uniform, a com- 
fortable Southern mammy. . . .A long 
time elapsed before seats could be found 
for so many visitors. Then we heard the 
s 


\ MERICAN Girt Orrice?”’—‘Right here,” we assured 


tory. 
Springfield, Massachusetts, Girl Scouts 
had made them all—and “all,” in- 
cluding some scores given away, meant 
over. four hundred! The girls had held 
a Doll Making Contest before Christ- 
mas, almost a year ago, in order to give 
dolls to children in hospitals and institu- 
tions. This is how they went to work: 

A committee selected the best pattern 
for making a rag doll, wrote out clear 
and simple instructions, and formulated 
a few necessary contest rules. Imagina- 
tion entered triumphantly in dressing the 
dolls. In order to secure good publicity 
for the contest—and therefore more 


high. 













The Springfield dolls were made on a 
pattern of this shape, but 18 inches 
If you have a pantograph, or 
are good at draftsmanship, you can en- 
large this for your own use 





From Attic Trunks 


dolls—someone on the committee persuaded a Springfield 
newspaper to publish the official pattern of the contest, and 
ran the instructions and contest rules down the inside of 
the doll. Later on, as soon as the contest closed, there was 
a glorious exhibit of the more-than-four-hundred in a prom- 
inent department store window, and after that came the 
real climax—or climaxes—when the dolls were given away 
at Christmas parties in various institutions for children, 
and at hospital bedsides. A certain number of dolls, how- 
ever, were saved to supply suggestions and inspirations an- 
other year—for Springfield proposes to repeat so successful 
a contest—and these they were who came to visit the office 
of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

As Springfield worked out the instructions carefully, we 
give them here for your own possible use in making dolls: 

1. Cut double pattern from strong, firm 
cotton cloth. 

2. Decide what kind of doll you will make. 
Draw, paint, or embroider features on face. 
Beads or buttons may be used: 

3. Stitch front and back together on ma- 
chine one-quarter of an inch from edge, leav- 
ing a three-inch space on one side through 
which to stuff doll. 

4. Stuff with cotton or cotton waste. 

5. Sew side, using overhand seam. 

6. Dress in any costume desired. 

The Springfield Contest Rules were 
as follows: 

1. All dolls must be cut from official 
pattern. Details of clothing, hair, fea- 
tures, type of doll and finish are left to 
the Girl Scout. Baby dolls, character 
dolls, Girl Scout dolls, and boy or girl 
dolls may be entered. 

2. All dolls must be sent to Girl Scout 
Headquarters of the town holding the 
contest. 

3. Each doll must be tagged with 
name, age, address, and troop number of 
Girl Scout making it. 

4. Each girl may enter any number 
of dolls. 

5. All work must be done by the girl 
entering. 

AWARDS—Awards will be made on 
Workmanship and Originality. 

You may buy ragdoll patterns, if you 
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and Piece Bags 


wish: for instance, McCall’s, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and Butterick, all have them. McCall’s most nearly ap- 
proaches the pattern used by the Springfield girls. As to 
costs, when the girls realized the bounteous possibilities of 
mother’s “piece bag’”—or grandmother’s—the average cost 
of a clothed and finished doll dropped as low as twelve and 
one-half cents! Attic trunks were a treasure trove. Some- 
times aunts and married sisters contributed. Fathers were 
discovered to be sources of worn-out heavy gloves for doll 
shoes. Some girls found that a baby in the family provided 
generous odds and ends of lace and insertion. And, of 
course, there is always an old paint box somewhere about 
the house if you wish to paint the face, or odds and ends of 
wool if you wish to embroider it. 

As to the hair—what an array of styles there was! Like 
the face, it could be either painted or made of yarn, but a 
decision here was only a starting point for other perplexi- 
ties. If painted, the color and style of wearing 
must still be determined, for, of course, the out- 
line is then very sharp and clear, and if the 
doll is a young girl doll with any pretensions 
to modishness. . . . Then with yarn: 
a boyish bob is rather good here, for 
the yarn can be either cross-stitched 
or looped in a neat row. A longer 
bob can have longer loops! Or, again, 
such a bob, or indeed genuine long 
hair can be formed by clipping the 
ends of the long loops. One giri 
bestowed a barret on her doll by loop- 
ing brown thread lightly over and 
over astrand. Ideas are sure to come 
to you when you reach this stage. 

Clothes will depend first, of course, 
on the pieces of cloth you have to 
work with, then on your skill as a 
needle woman (including any help 
you can get), and finally on the sort 
of person you have decided that your 
doll is to be after considering the 
first two factors. In any doubt or dif- 
ficulty be sure to practice with a paper 
pattern and perhaps make a “model” 
out of cheesecloth before cutting into 
the piece of goods you will use. Moth- 
ers, too, are invaluable at such crises. lished. 
If other helps fail and if, perhaps, you 








And pictures of the prize- 
winning pets! They will all 
be in the November issue. 
Don't fail to watch for it, 
for perhaps your own prized 
puppy or rooster or tabby 
may receive the blue rib- 
bon; or your own account of 
him or her may be pub- 
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Springfield, Massachusetts, Girl Scouts made all these cun- 
ning rag dolls in a doll making contest, and afterwards 
gave them to lonely children in hospitals for Christmas 


acter doll, you may wish to resort to the character doll 
patterns that some of the magazines publish. 

Apart from the well loved rag doll, with its “human” 
way of fitting into your arm or lap, there is still another 
kind of doll easy to make and possessing the inestimable 
advantage of holding whatever pose you give it! These 
dolls are made of the simple ingredients of cotton batting (a 
cheap grade is all right), heavy picture wire, and a worn-out 
stocking, white or flesh colored. A group of these dolls can 
be fascinating: for instance, Robin Hood, Maid Marion, 
and Little John; or Snow White and Rose Red confront- 
ing the witch. A patrol could plan and make a group to- 
gether. Here is a splendid idea for a doll sale, perhaps 
advertised by a department store window display. The 
tableau consists, for instance, of dolls of different nations 
chatting, strolling, and dancing together, Or, a doll booth 
may house an old-fashioned family that includes, besides 
the mother and father and children of all ages, 
an adorable grandmother bending, in cap and 
spectacles, over her knitting, a grandfather re- 
turning—supported by a cane—from his morn- 
ing trip for the newspaper, aunts in 
anxious consultation over a new doll 
dress, uncles playing checkers—the 
possibilities are endless and endlessly 
fascinating. Once people grow ab- 
sorbed in the intricacies of that doll 
family life, or that doll scene of what- 
ever kind, orders for “one like that 
one” come flocking in. If you do take 





The Winners orders, remember, however, the 
of the Pet Contest 


solemn obligation implied to make the 
copies every whit as good as the 
original. 

But now it is more than high time 
to learn how these adaptable dolls 
are made. Make a “skeleton” first 
by twisting the picture wire (double 
the strands, preferably) just as. you 
used to draw people down in the 
first or second grade: a stick apiece 
for arms, legs, and body, and a loop 
for the head. A doll about twelve 
inches long is a good size. Then take 
the cotton batting, and wind it in 
thin lavers around these projections, 
until the doll has a fairly recognizable 








are working on a very special char- 


(Concluded on page 44) 
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City of Savannah, Georgia 
Honors Mrs. Low, our founder 
“In recognition of the splendid work 


for humanity” accomplished through 
the Girl Scouts, Mrs. Low, our found- 
er, whose birthday we honor in October, 
was honored on Georgia Day by testi- 
monials of appreciation from the Sa- 
vannah Council of Girl Scouts and by 
the mayor and aldermen of the city. 
Every public department of the city sent 
men to help prepare for the ceremony, 
which was held at Forsyth Park with 
the music of bugle and songs, and the 
color of flags and khaki. Mrs. Low, 
later writing to Helen Ferris, said, “The 
real satisfaction to me is, that wherever 
Girl Scouts have lived, they are now 
appreciated as useful and _ desirable 
citizens.” 


Tamaqua, Pa., Girl Scouts 
Hold city offices one hour 
During National Girl Scout Week, 
Girl Scouts of Tamaqua were granted 
permission to hold the leading civic of- 
fices for one hour. 


They elected a Girl 





The fire department of Redlands, Calif., will 

give a pin to the Girl Scout who prevents the 

most fires—an idea for Fire Prevention Week, 

Oct. 3-10, in which the National Fire Preven- 

tion Assn., of 40 Central Street, Boston, will 
cooperate 
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United States. 


In three issues “The American Girl” will publish 
Is your state here? If not, watch 


—the best will appear here in 


Scout Chief Burgess, Health Officer, 
twelve Council Members, and three Ed- 
itors. The Chief Burgess then issued 
a proclamation showing the weaknesses 
of the city, and what ought to be done 


in order to achieve a more beautiful 
Tamaqua. The Health Officer issued 
an edict stating that health can be 


brought about only through cleanliness. 
Council members discussed the need for a 
new high school building, for a commu- 
nity tennis court, for a public library, and 
for lending encouragement to Girl Scouts. 
As a fitting close to their term of office, 
the girls gathered at a small rest park 
‘nat is located on a rocky cliff near the 
center of the town, and planted rambler 
roses, vines and shrubbery that soon will 
cover the barren rocks. This has been 
a very unattractive spot for years and 
the girls were congratulated for con- 
verting it into a really lovely spot. 


Charleston, Mississippi 
Celebrates each day of Girl Scout Week 


Mabel Robertson, a Girl Scout Cap- 
tain of Charleston, writes: “During Girl 
Scout Week we followed the program 
given in The Leader, alternating the 
days to suit our school work. One 
day was Good Turn Day for School. 
On this day the girls tried to be par- 
ticularly helpful to the teachers and to 
prepare perfect lessons. Another day 
was Good Turn Day for the Home, 
and, of course, the girls helped prepare 
meals, dust rooms, make beds, and so 
on. We were sorry when it was over.” 


Los Angeles, Cal., Girl Scouts 
Open their ten room headquarters 
Which suggests that Girl Scouting is 
growing ever more and more again on 
the Pacific Coast. There is Santa Bar- 
bara, too, whose camp, Enlado Demar, 
is always trying something new and in- 


testing. At one camp fire, for instance, 
(and this “camp fire” could be trans- 
ferred to anytime-of-year troop meet- 
ing), they gave scenes from the Gold 
Rush and frontier days, at another they 
sang Spanish canciones, and at still an- 
other presented the Pied Piper, Hansel 
and Gretel, and Winken, Blinken and 


Nod. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Holds Girl Scout Fair 
Over two-thousand adults, not to 


mention a swarm of younger brothers 
and sisters, crowded into the Girl Scout 
Fair in Sioux City. The exhibition 
proved to be a living demoi stration of 
Girl Scouting, in which each troop pre- 
sented a different phase. 


Fargo, North Dakota 
Will campaign for leaders and mothers 
Though organized only this last spring, 
Fargo Girl Scouts went to work with 
a will, planned a week’s camping in the 
summer (for which thanks are also due 
to the Boy Scouts, who loaned their 
camp for the week), organized a Moth- 
ers’ Council, and now are vigorously 
campaigning for leaders and for the in- 
terest and help of more mothers. 


In Springfield, Illinois 
Girl Scouts present governor with jelly 
On a Monday of last year, so we hear, 


Troop Three of the Springfield High 
School Girl Scouts made cranberry jelly, 
with a care for the measuring cup and 
fire—and the jellying! All went well, 
and on the following Wednesday the 
troop assembled, together with their 
Commissioner and Captain, and went up 
to the governor’s office in the state capi- 
tol. Here they were received by the 
Governor of Illinois, Mr. Len Small. 
Dorothy Dunlap, the patrol leader, pre- 
sented the jelly, and described briefly 





Mrs. Frederick Edey not long ago reviewed this smartly mounted troop of Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, where every girl rides a horse 





Augusta Huiell Seaman, Phyllis Duganne, Thomson Burtis — 
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news of the Girl Scouts in every state in ee 
for t—it is coming. Send in news of your troop 


our three months’ Girl Scout tour 


the activities of Girl Scouts and the 
growth of the movement in Illinois. The 
governor thanked the girls, shook hands 
with each in turn and accepted the jelly 
for his Thanksgiving dinner. 


Crippled Troop of 
White Plains, N.Y. 


Gave Costume Hallowe'en party 


Cleopatra attended by Anthony, Un- 
cle Sam arm in arm with a Red Cross 
nurse, a dainty Japanese lady sheltering 
Pierrot with her parasol—these and more 
attended the Girl Scout party, which was 
planned and costumed by the girls them- 
selves. But there is still another story 
to be told of this troop: 

At a recent Girl Scout rally a truck 
was sent to convey this troop to the 
grounds. One of the girls was in a 
wheel chair, and in a little while the 
wheel chair started to roll back and off 
the truck. The girls could not call the 
attention of the driver to make him 
stop, and so while some of them held 
on to the chair, others lashed their 
ropes together and tied the chair’ to the 
truck, 


In Phoenix, Arizona 
Girls Stage ‘‘Little Women’ 


Jo’s dinner party and other parts of 
Little Women were dramatized with 
great success by Phoenix Girl Scouts 
this last spring. But did their activities 
then languish? Not they! The next 
we hear is of a camp high up in the 
Pinal mountains—elevation, six thou- 
sand feet. From here on clear days 
may be seen mountains of old Mexico, 
and the sunsets over range after range 
of snowy peaks are no less than mag- 
nificent. Rattlesnakes were thick in 
Arizona this last year, so that every 
girl carried potash—‘almost hoping she 
would have to use it,” their captain 


writes—and was thoroughly instructed 
in what to do if confronted with a rat- 
tler. 


Richmond, Virginia, Girls 
Win Cameras for skill 


The best of it was, any girl could win 
a camera if she took the pains to learn 
how to use it well. This is how the 
chance came about: During the spring 
one of the optical companies of Richmond 
gave weekly lessons on taking and de- 
veloping pictures. At the end of the 
instruction—which, incidentally covered 
the requirements for the Photographer’s 
Merit Badge—the firm lent each girl 
a camera with which to take a certain 
number of pictures. If these pictures 
proved good, and the girl passed her 
Merit Badge test, the firm presented her 
with a Brownie No. 2 camera. So 
successful was the experiment from the 
point of view of both Girl Scouts and 
the firm, that the offer was repeated in 
the fall. Incidentally, the girls winning 
cameras were able to take pictures of 
the Richmond summer camp that were 
used for publicity in newspapers and at 
the Girl Scout National Headquarters. 


Butte, Montana 
Plans lean-tos for overnight hikes 


The directions for building lean-tos 
or Adirondack shacks described by Fay 
Welch in our last issue were printed 
at the request of would-be campers in 
Butte, who thought that other campers 
the country over would be equally in- 
terested in building them. Girl Scouts 
in Butte plan to build several lean-tos 
at different camping spots just far 
enough out from the city for over-night 
hikes. 

From Deer Lodge comes news of 
homemaking interests: one day a letter 
came in to Miss Cades, who of course 






is editor of our fashion page, containing 
original designs for half a dozen fall 
dresses. 


To Cedar Hill, Waltham, Mass. 
Came fun aplenty for twenty camps 


Over the eighty-five beautiful acres 
of Camp Cedar Hill, the Girl Scout es- 
tate in Waltham, twenty council and 
troop camps were scattered this last 
summer. Each was a real encampment 
by itself but shared with the others the 
swimming pool, the “maze,” and such 
industries as making marmalade, hore- 
hound candy and jelly, dying scarves and 
weaving baskets. One of the largest of 
these camps was that from Boston, 
which accommodated twenty-eight girls 
at a time; another, the State Junior 
Camp, which was planned particularly 
for girls who had never camped before. 


Payette, Idaho, Girl Scouts 


Pitched an overnight camp on an island 


“We left town in the late afternoon,” 
their captain, Minnie Stoner, writes, 


(Continued on page 45) 





A wheel chair may be a royal barge if one is a 
Girl Scout in White Plains, New York 





On Girl Scout Sunday, Houston, Texas, Girl Scouts march into church to “Hail to Girl Scouts,”” 


and occupy front seats 








Stories by all of them are coming 


HE Beholder publishes your letters, 
not more than 275 words in length, 
telling of something interesting you have 


seen outdoors. You may also draw in 
India ink headings and illustrations for 
this page, as well as send in your Nature 
photographs. 

Give your name, age and troop num- 
ber, To every girl whose contribution is 
accepted, The Beholder will award a 
book.. The photograph this month was 
sent by Elenore Thomas of East Chicago, 
Indiana. 


The Pirate Staircase 


About two miles from Atlantic High- 
lands, N. J., where I was visiting last 
summer, there is a very high cliff over- 
looking lower New York Bay. From 
the top of this headland one may see 
any ship entering or leaving the harbor. 

Beginning at the bottom and curving 
and winding up the cliff is a flight of 
stone steps. In some places a few steps 
are missing, but those remaining look as 
if they will remain there for many years 
to come. This flight of steps is called 
the Pirates’ Staircase. 

There is a story concerning it which 
anyone living in that locality will tell 
you. The story goes that many, many 
years ago Captain Kidd and his men 
came ashore here in order to lie in wait 
for any unfortunate vessel that should 
happen to come that way. The cliff, 
however, proved too steep and dangerous 
to climb frequently. Now it happened 
that Captain Kidd was holding two men 
as prisoners just then, so he promised to 
give these men their freedom if they 
would build a flight of steps from the 
bottom to the top. 

They agreed and set to work. It 
took them many days, but at last the 
staircase was completed. If there is any 
truth to this story the steps must have 
been wonderful when first made, for 
today, after all these years, they are still 
strong and durable. 


Grace FROMMEYER, 
Troop 41, Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Beholder 


“Beauty is in the eye of the Beholder’’ 


A page written and illustrated by 
Girl Scouts 


The Romany Band 


Down the winding roadway goes the roving 
band, 

The roving gypsy band, the wild, free gypsy 
band; 

O’er the waving meadow and across the 
shifting sand, 

Hear the happy gypsy band 

In the Fall. 


The black-eyed girls in spangles of the tribe 
of Romany, 

Of the tribe of Romany, the maids in gold 
and red, ° 

From their bondage out of Egypt the men 
and maids have fled, 

From the ancient tribes of Egypt, 

In the Fall. 


They have gone to every country since those 
ancient days of yore, 

The Egyptians with their romance, they have 
come since ancient days, 

With their rolling covered wagons and their 
wild, free, loving ways, 

With their mystery and secret down the long 
and lone roadways, 


In the Fall. 


And we see them in the evening when the 
flaming sun is low, 

When the burning globe is sinking and they 
steal away from camp, 

With their bright shawls and their singing as 
they plod through dusk and damp, 

Where the caravans are rolling to the horses’ 
steady tramp 

In the Fall. 


Oh, to be a gypsy when the Fall is in my 

blood, 

When my heart o’erflows with gladness and 
I long to roam the land 

With the rumbling and the rolling of the 
roving caravan, 

And I want to sing and gambol with the 
wild, free gypsy band 

In the Fall. 


Virctnta RicHMonpD Burr, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
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Billy 


When I went to camp last summer, | 


knew nothing about camp life. My only 
ideas were just from what I had read. 
So when I was taking my things into the 
lodge, I was somewhat astonished to hear 
a soft, drawn-out m-a-a-a. Turning 
around, I looked toward the door, and 
there I saw Billy for the first time. 
Billy was a two-months-old billy goat 
with a stub of a tail, and he was con- 
tinually crying for something to eat. He 
was not over twenty inches long and as 
white as snow, except when he had been 
going under cars. 

Every few hours he was fed from a 
bottle with a nipple on it. One night 
the whole camp was awakened about 
1.30 a.m. Billy wanted his milk! In 
some way he had gotten into the lodge 
and then cried for his bottle. 

Two weeks later when Billy’s owners 
came for him the whole camp mourned, 
for Billy was a fine playmate. 


RACHEL FAupe, 
Troop 1, Ionia, Mich. 


The Pet Contest 


Announcement of winners in the Pet 
Contest comes in November. And with 
them, pictures! Big dogs, little dogs, 
woolly lambs, long-earned bunnies, baby 
calves that must be fed from a bottle— 
but why tell when it’s all in Novem- 
ber? Is your pet there? Or sugges- 
tions for one? Watch the picture spread! 
You may have won a prize. 


Sounded Simple 


A teacher was explaining the haunts 
and habits of a reindeer. She noticed 
that one little boy wasn’t paying atten- 
tion, so she asked him, “Johnny, what 
does the reindeer do?” 

“Hm—” began Johnny, 
things grow.” 


“it makes 


Sent by ANNA LaurRA Muwro, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
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The Secret Cargo 


(Continued from page 27) 

ly. “If that’s your thief, that’s Red 
Donovan, Ann. My father knows him, 
too. He broke his legs two years ago 
and father set them. He’s the worst 
pickerel in Michigan waters!” He 
peered forward, anxiously, Ann thought. 
“He can’t do any harm for a few min- 
utes,” he said at length. “Too much 
water in him. Better let them all lie 
as they are—it’s safer, and they’re all 
right, really.” 

“You'll be careful?” Ann warned. 

George nodded. Ann and _ Susan 
crouching in the engine compartment, 
could see nothing through the oily win- 
dows except the three fishermen lying 
on the bow deck. It was not neglect 
to let them lie there, Ann knew—but 
suppose their strength returned sudden- 
ly? 
She saw Red Shoal Island rise up. 
A flicker of red illumination shone 
through the trees on shore. 

“Camp fire!” Ann whispered to Susan. 

She’ opened the trap. She could hear 
nothing below deck, with the engine 
racketing in her ears. She mounted the 
ladder two steps, Susan just behind her. 
On shore a voice was hailing: 

“Ahoy there!” 

“The sheriff!” Ann whispered. 
; “Ahoy!” George Bell replied cautious- 
y- 
The men on the deck did not move. 
A light jogged along the wash. George 
steered toward it. His craft canted to 
port as he swung in a sharp curve. The 
lighted lantern illuminated three or four 
hats, and one hand that held it aloft. 
George twisted his own searchlight left 
and right. Its beam cut holes in the 
dark. To Susan and Ann, peering 
breathlessly out of the hatchway, it re- 
vealed the mouth of a narrow harbor, 
with brush and driftwood clogging it 
on both sides. S-sraight through the 
opening George drove his slowing gas 
boat. 

“They’re rowing out to us,” Ann told 
Susan. 

There was a scrape of gravel as a 


boat took off from shore, a slight splash © 


and the squeak of rowlocks. Robert 
Lafitte sat at the oars, Sheriff Thomas 
in the stern of a clumsy skiff. 

“What's up?” the sheriff called out. 

On the bow deck of George’s craft, 
Red Donovan now cried out chokingly. 
He had recognized the sheriff’s voice and 
instinctive knowledge of his danger 
pierced his half-conscious state. He 
tried to rise. His water-soaked boots 
tripped on a cleat and he fell back 
noisily, calling a harsh word of warning 
to his companions. 

Quick!” cried George, sharply. “Ann! 
Sue! Be ready to jump!” 

The sheriff stood up in his boat. The 
skiff shot alongside. Ann leaped over- 
board. Susan climbed awkwardly down, 
tipping the boat. 

Instantly, a great commotion arose 
on George Bell's launch. Ann heard it 
with cold qualms. The sheriff and 
George could handle the three half-ill 
fishermen, she knew. But Oh! what 


was it all about? And why had she and 
Sue been so foolish as to come? Her 
courage was gone, ashamed as she was to 
admit it—and she wished she were safe 
in the lighthouse with her father. 

“It’s all right, it’s all right,” Sue’s 
father was comforting them. “I don’t 
know how on earth you got here or 
happened to have those fellows aboard. 
But it’s all right now. Everything’s 
fine.” 

At the real exhilaration in his tone, 
Ann’s spirits rose. Looking toward 
shore, she saw a blunt, black shape at 
the edge of the harbor, outlined against 
the light of the campfire. An old, old 
vessel it was, her ‘mast chewed off and 
her upper workings gone. 

Instantly Ann sat erect. Salvage! 
So that was what Sue’s father had been 
doing. “Sue!” she cried. “Look!” 
Open your eyes!” 

Sue raised her head. Ann pointed. 
“That is salvage, Sue,” she said. 

Mr. Lafitte smiled. “Yes, Sue, my 
secret.” 

There, twenty feet off shore, the ves- 
sel which Sue’s father was salvaging lay 
in shallow water like a dead ship resur- 
rected. A broken jib boom pointed up 
across the sand. Wet seaweed gleamed 
in ragged festoons from her deck. 
Ropes and chains stretched shoreward 
from her rotted bow. Breathlessly, all 
fear gone, the two girls awaited the 
rest of the story. 


CHAPTER XIII 
The Mystery Explained 


It was well after midnight when ex- 
planations began. Beside the beach fire, 
that lighted up sharply the outlines of 
the old, weedy, half-lifted schooner, 
Ann Anderson and Susan Lafitte sat 
down thankfully to hear at last just what 
mysterious cargo Susan’s father was sal- 
vaging. Hours before, George and the 
girls had explained their share of the 
adventure—and had received heartfelt 
thanks from the Red Shoal Island party 
for their own courage in the emergency. 

At a second fire a short distance away, 
Red Donovan (as the man actually 
was) and his two companions warmed 
themselves. The sheriff's deputies and 
Robert Lafitte’s workmen were guard- 
ing them. 

Ann Anderson shivered, in spite of the 
heat, then smiled at Sue. Sue’s short 
hair had blown into curls in the wind, 
and was wet besides. Her sou’wester 
was torn, her shoes were muddy. But 
she looked happy, and her adventurous 
father was beaming. 

“Tt’s copper,” he explained, “a hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth. I’ve been 
hauling it up to shore 

“Copper!” 

“It’s been there on the bottom of the 
lake for many years,” Robert Lafitte 
went on. “Any one of you might have 
found it. Dr. Bell, do you remember a 
schooner called the White Lady?” 

“White Lady? Well, Sir, I do seem 
to remember her. She was lost in 

(Continued on page 40 
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The Secret Cargo 


(Continued from page 39) 


these waters, I believe. No sign of her 
ever found. That was when I first be- 
gan practicing up here. Must have been 
1895.” 

“T’ve heard tell of her,” the sheriff 
said. “Three stick schooner, a Dutch- 
man captain. Sailed out o’ the northern 
peninsula. November it was, and blow- 
ing a flock o’ purple cats! She was 
sighted off White Shoals about mid- 
afternoon, just as the lake took to rollin’ 
up a sea. Went down with every man 
aboard.” 

“T happen to know where she sank,” 
Sue’s father said when the sheriff stopped 
for breath. “She was trying to make 
the lee of this island. The captain was 
a man named Schwann. There were 
eight in his crew. The schooner was 
leaking faster than they could pump. 
They let her head into the wind—she’d 
lost both her anchors—and tried to man 
the lifeboat. The captain and mate and 
four of the crew were working at the 


boat when a wave came _ overside. 
Washed the deck clear. No one ever 
saw them after that. Left on the 


schooner were three men. I don’t know 
the names of two of them—they were 
washed over and drowned twenty min- 
utes later—but the third was a sailor 
named Runnigan. A hard customer.” 

“They’s plenty of Runnigans on: this 
coast,” the sheriff exclaimed, “and they 
all is hard!” 

Robert Lafitte nodded. 

“When Runnigan found himself alone,” 
he continued, “he got hold of a ringbolt 
on the deck and held tight. The schoon- 
er was plunging this way and that, no 
one at the tiller and a few rags of sail 
still set. The next thing Runnigan 
knew, she had made the mouth of Red 
Shoal harbor and floated free on the 
inner side. Right there, in the very 
center of the harbor, in thirty feet of 
water, she went down: 

“Hum,” said the sheriff. “And her 
copper’s been lyin’ right here under our 
noses all this time?” 

Robert Lafitte nodded again. “All 
this time,” he answered. “I have it up 
on shore now, most of it.” 

“Yours to keep?” demanded the sher- 
iff 

“You know it is, Sir. You know the 
law. I’ve a government permit.” 

Dr. Bell laughed. “It’s been right 
there under our noses,” he said, repeat- 
ing the words of the sheriff. “and a 
man as far away as California hears 
about it first!” 

“Runnigan told me,” Robert Lafitte 
said. “He swam ashore. After the 
storm went down, he took pieces of the 
wreckage and made a raft. He got to 
the mainland on it somehow. That was 
thirty years ago.” 

“And he didn’t notify the law!” 
the sheriff. 

“He notified no one—until a year ago. 
He was working in one of my timber 
gangs in the West. The cut was fin- 
ished, and one night, for no reason at 
all, he came to my house—you remem- 
ber, Susan? He told me to do as I 


said 


pleased with the information.” He 
turned to Dr. Bell. “What would you 
do, Doctor, if you knew the spot where 
a hundred thousand dollars worth of 
copper was sunk?” 

“T’d salvage it!” 

“Exactly,” Lafitte agreed. 
just what I thought. 
Michigan. 
with me.” 

“But Father,” 
didn’t you tell 

“What I was doing?” 

“T’ll tell you, Miss,” the sheriff put 
in, “and it’s sand there was in my eyes 
I didn’t see it afore. It’d of been losing 
his chance, if he’d talked. There’s too 
many snoopers around these waters. Too 
many Red Donovans,” he jerked his 
thumb toward the other camp fire, 
“letting on they earn a respectable living 
from fish and who never’ve sunk an 
honest hook in the water yet. That’s 
the Selby brothers with him.” 

“Donovan attacked us fourteen days 
ago the first time,” Sue’s father ex- 
plained. “I had the old schooner half 
lifted out of water, some of the copper 
in sacks on shore. I asked for help 
after that. I went to the superinten- 
dent of the coast guard in Whitefish. 
Showed him my permit from the gov- 
ernment to raise the schooner, asked for 


“That’s 
I came here to 
Brought my own laborers 


Sue interrupted, “why 
»”» 





protection.” 

“Why’n’t you come to me?” growled 
the sheriff. 

“T didn’t know you, Sir. I went to 


Captain Weeks’ chief. He wrote a let- 
ter to Weeks, instructing him to give 
me help if I needed it.” 

“Weeks actually didn’t get it.” 
Bell spoke in a positive voice. 
the man credit for that much.” 

“No, Red Donovan stole it!” Sheriff 
Thomas, who had been sitting on the 
ground, sprang to his feet, an idea 
agleam in his eyes. “I can explain that, 
Lafitte,” he declared excitedly. “You 
know,” he turned to Dr. Bell, “Red 
Dovrovan has a brother.” 

“A man as straight as a church stee- 
ple!” 

“Aye. He is. But it happens he 
works in the office of the superintendent 
of the coast guard. And when his boss 
wrote a letter to Weeks telling him 
to help Lafitte out, the good brother just 
happened to tell the bad r 

Ann Anderson broke in excitedly. 

“He saw the postmaster give us the 
mail!” 

“And stole it,” Robert Lafitte agreed, 
“so that I would have no protection 
from the coast guard. Donovan thought 
he would get my copper in a second at- 
tack to-night, before help came. Well, 
Dr. Bell, thanks to your son, Donovan 
is here instead of being drowned, and 
the copper is safe.” 

“But what about us?” cried Susan. 

“You're safe, too,” her father an- 
swered, “and a pretty lucky girl to 
have such a fine friend. Miss Ander- 
son,” he helped Ann to her feet, “if 
Susan spends this month with you at the 
lighthouse, will you spend next month 
with her in California?” 


Dr. 
“Give 
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Ann laughed, and for no reason at 
all wiped tears from her eyes. Her 
worries were over. She had not re- 
covered the government mail, but she 
knew well enough who had stolen it, 
and the name of Lafitte was entirely 
clear. She felt suddenly homesick. One 
couldn’t see Four Wind Light from Red 
Shoal Island. But she knew it was 
burning. A fixed white glow, shining 
steadily across the nearby waters of 
upper Lake Michigan, an unfailing bea- 
con for sailors in danger. California? 
Go so far away as that from Four Wind 
Island? 

“Will you?” urged Susan. 

“Let’s go home,” Ann answered. “It’s 
almost sunrise. I’m assistant keeper till 
the new man comes.” 

George Bell laughed. 
him. 

“And the assistant keeper,” she went 
on, “Wants this morning to turn out 
the light.” 


Ann _ ignored 


So far in this story 


Ann Anderson is the daughter of a 
government lighthouse keeper. Susan 
Lafitte is her roommate at school, but 
there is a mystery about what Sue’s 
father is doing there on Lake Michigan. 
The two decide to spend the vacation 
with Chris Anderson, Ann’s father. On 
their way to Four Wind Light, they 
have a packet of mail stolen from their 
stateroom. Sue awakens just in time 
to see a man with a crooked leg go out 
the door. 

Arrived at Ann’s, the girls are as- 
tounded that Captain Weeks, to whom 
the mail should have been delivered, will 
not believe their story. He accuses Sue 
of making away with the mail and ar- 
rests her. That night, as the girls, pro- 
foundly depressed, are attending to the 
light for Ann’s ill father, they hear 
mysterious explosions on Red Shoal Is- 
land which is supposed to be deserted. 
Next morning two injured fishermen 
named Harpoon Bales and Duck Ludlow 
come in, asking medical aid. Dr. Bell 
is summoned from the mainland, arriv- 
ing with his son, George, just as an- 
other boat approaches with a third in- 
jured man. Sue recognizes her own fa- 
ther. But her joy is short-lived when 
the fishermen at once accuse him of 
stealing their boat. And the Captain, 
believing them despite their poor record 
in the past, arrests Robert Lafitte too. 

Later Sue is still further distressed 
when her father holds to his refusal to 
tell her what he is doing there and why 
they both came on from California. 
Matters become worse when it is found 
that the telephone cable has been cut to 
the mainland—and that Mr. Lafitte is 
thus deprived of protection from the 
sheriff. Dr. Bell promises to telephone 
the sheriff when he arrives home—only 
to discover that someone has been tink- 
ering with his own boat and that the 
engine is crippled! 

Just as the discussion is becoming 
heated over who can be guilty of these 
transgressions, a strange boat puts in 
her appearance—and none other than 
the sheriff steps out, asking for Mr. 
Lafitte! 
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Girl Scout Week Will Soon Be Here 


(Continued from page 21) 

do so. Perhaps you will even do the 
marketing for a whole week and so have 
the fun of manipulating the family food 
budget for the time and of seeing how 
economical you can be without cutting 
down on the quality of the food! If 
you are working on your badge, this will 
be part of your requirements for it. 

I can plainly see that I started to 
write this in exactly.the wrong way! 
I should have started by suggesting that 
we make a Girl Scout Week calendar 
for ourselves. However, it is not too 
late. Sunday, October twenty-fourth, 
will be Girl Scout Sunday. Your cap- 
tain will tell you just what you will do 
for that. She or your Local Director will 
let you know where the Girl Scouts will 
attend church together in uniform. And 
she or your Local Director will have ar- 
ranged for your minister to preach a 
sermon appropriate to the occasion. Many 
girls last year acted as ushers in their 
churches on Girl Scout Sunday or as 
the choir. 

Others gave the opening ceremony in 
the church, at the request of the minister, 
or took part in the service in other ways, 
as he planned. 

The night on which you will all cook 
dinner will also be set by your Captain 
or your Local Director. Perhaps you 
will not wish to have it on Monday night 
because you may need more time for 
your marketing! The dates for other spe- 
cial events will also be set for you—for 
your rally, if you plan to have one, for 
your parade if that is to be included, and 
for any special act of service to your 
community by which you wish to com- 
memorate this event. Last year, hundreds 
of Trees of Remembrance were planted 
during Girl Scout Week—some in honor 
of Mrs. Low, others in tribute to other 
distinguished citizens. I especially like 
the idea of planting trees in honor of 
those who are living and rendering dis- 
tinguished service to us all. Too often 
we forget to express our appreciation to 
them. 

If your days are busy ones, there can 
be no more fittting way to observe our 
Week than to render service in your 
home and in your community. There is 
much to be done for your school, your 
parks, your own streets. 

Another plan suggested by Mrs. Hoo- 
ver is to have every Girl Scout wear, dur- 
ing Girl Scout Week, a dress or other 
article of clothing that she has made her- 
self. If you are planning to have a rally, 
a very entertaining number on the pro- 
gram could be produced by girls who 
wear such dresses. 

These days, whenever I hear “rally” 
mentioned, I think of our rally in St. 
Louis, at the time of the convention. In 
this rally, as planned by Oleda Schrot- 
tky, every part of it was actually part 
of what the St. Louis girls had been 
doing in their troop meetings. The dances 
had been learned at troop meetings. 
The songs had been sung there. And 
when, in the processions, the cooks ap- 
peared, they were girls who had actually 


earned their cook’s badge. And so on. 

That is why I like the Homemaker’s 
float of the girls in the p’cture. It shows 
girls actually doing what they are ac- 
customed to doing as Girl Scouts. And 
in a clear and simple manner it gives the 
onlooker an idea of what the Home- 
maker’s badge is. 

And so your calendar for Girl Scout 
Week will become filled. Not too full, 
however, I hope. Better a few plans 
well carried out—with no one becoming 
overtired—than an elaborate and ex- 
hausting week. Girl Scout Week, like all 
Girl Scouting, should be fun. 

Start now on your plans, especially if 
you are going to help your Captain with 
store window exhibits. Making a minia- 
ture camp, such as the girls of New 
Brunswick did, is a fascinating task. Or 
a miniature house, like that of the girls 
in Knoxville, Tennessee. People passing 
store windows always seem attracted to 
tiny structures—tents, fireplaces and 
other campy devices, or by small rooms 
and furniture. Your exhibit will be more 
effective, too, if you dress small dolls for 
it—dolls in camp costume, in Girl Scout 
uniform or in other dress as your ex- 
hib*'t demands. 

The doll idea may be used in various 
settings. Perhaps several merchants in 
your town have offered their windows to 
the Girl Scouts. Why not, then, make 
each window a separate picture, giving 
an idea of the various activities of the 
Girl Scouts? One Girl Scout wrote me 
that in her town last Girl Scout Week, 
each window which the girls trimmed 
represented a separate Merit Badge. I 
can close my eyes and see any number of 
store window pictures—child care, ath- 
letics, homemaking. Get out your hand- 
book; go over the complete list of the 
Merit Badges, and see how many pic- 
tures you can imagine. Then pass on to 
your Captain all your ideas. 

Of course, in planning your window 
exhibits, if you can make your window 
picture include a hint of what the mer- 
chant sells in her store, as well as your 
Girl Scouting idea, he will be tremen- 
dously pleased and all the more eager to 
help you, not only this year, but every 
other year as well. For all grocery stores, 
whv not a Girl Scout menu window or a 
marketing window? For department 
stores, almost any of our home-making 
badges can be made into a picture, with 
dolls taking part in the activities. And 
the store decorator has many properties 
in his treasure trove which he will put 




















into the window to give it a pleasing 
setting. For a hardware store, how 
about our gardener’s badge? For a book 
store—a Girl Scout reading, with surely 
copies of our AMERICAN GirL in her 
hand and with our handbook and our 
Short Stories for Girl Scouts nearby, as 
well as other books of special interest to 
Girl Scouts. In the window of a sporting 
goods store a girl may be seen enjoying 
some special sport. All you need do is to 
think of our Merit Badges and the stores 
in your town, then put them together like 
a picture puzzle. And the result will be 
that people will be getting intimately 
acquainted with the Girl Scouts through 
your exhibits. 

Another way in which you may wish 
to prepare for Girl Scout Week is by 
holding a poster contest—that is, if your 
Captain or your Local Director will 
need posters. These posters may tell 
about Girl Scout Week, with its dates, 
or they may be part of your store win- 
dow pictures and related directly to them. 
The wording and illustrations of every 
poster should be planned carefully, with 
someone acting as judge who knows the 
principles of artistic design. 

Last year many girls enjoyed the 
essay contests which the newspapers con- 
ducted during Girl Scout Week. “Why 
I Am Glad I Am a Girl Scout,” “The 
Most Interesting Thing We Did in 
Camp”—these were two of the topics 
that I remember as having been popular 
in these essay contests. The Girl Scouts 
of Camden, Arkansas, carried out an un- 
usually effective week of publicity. Their 
essay contest was held several weeks be- 
fore Girl Scout Week on, “Why I Am 
a Girl Scout.” The best seven were se- 
Iected and one was published each day 
during the week. A special history of 
the Girl Scout work in Camden was also 
published, giving as well an idea of what 
the national organization of the Girl 
Scouts has for its ideals and is accom- 
plishing. A Roll Call of the girls was 
featured in the newspaner—a group pic- 
ture of them and the story of their activi- 
ties. News of the week’s celebration was 
also carried daily in the papers—of Girl 
Scout Sunday when the girls decorated 
the church in their colors and acted as 
ushers; of their operetta on Friday night 
of the week, when they cleared $156; of 
the chapel exercises in the High School 
that the Girl Scouts conducted; and of 
their Mother’s Vacation Day that they 
celebrated as their climax on Saturday. 

The newspapers are very cordial to the 
Girl Scout organization, and we are very 
grateful to all editors for the many edi- 
torials and news items and pictures which 
they published for us during Girl Scout 
Week—and at other times, too. Often 
they are waiting to hear from us and we 
should not fail them. 

And so Girl Scout Week will soon be 
her. Nor let us, in our busy days, for- 
get the deeper meaning of it. For its 
meaning is the meaning of Girl Scouting 
itself. And during this time, we try to 
share with our friends the vision that is 
before us. 
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(Continued from page 29) 
shapes and serve on lettuce with spoon 
of mayonnaise. Or use as a sandwich 
filling when not entirely stiff, spreading 
with mayonnaise on lightly buttered 


bread. 
The third prize goes to Wendela 
Hawkins, Troop Six, San Francisco, 


Cal., for her Veal Casserole. 


Veal Casserole 


1 lb. breast of veal 


2 tablespoons butter 
9 


1 minced onion 
1% cup mushrooms 
2 tablespoons flour Y% teaspoon salt 
1% cups water Penper, parsley 
Sage and thyme 

Cut veal in small pieces, removing 
bone and fat. Cover with salted boiling 
water in pot and simmer for 20 minutes. 
In a saucepan melt butter, add flour, and 
pour on enough of the veal stock to make 
a nice thick gravy. Arrange meat in 
greased casserole, pour over sauce, to- 
gether with onions and seasonings. Cook 
slowly in oven about 45 minutes, adding 
the mushrooms during the last 20 min- 
utes of cooking. Serve in casserole, gar- 
nishing with parsley. Mashed potatoes, 
boiled noodles or dumplings may be made 
and served with this dish. (For Girl 
Scout Patrol—double all ingredients. ) 

Preparing Time: 


a ieee 20 minutes 
OS ere 50 minutes 
Total Time ........70 minutes 


I like this dish because it shows what 
a tasty meal may be prepared from sim- 
ple ingredients. Also, Wendela, as you 
see, gave the preparing time and told 
how much was needed for a Patrol. In 
short, her whole recipe was a model in 
form. And that is what we should all 
try for. No recipe is really good or 
worth following unless it is so accurate- 
ly written out that any other person 
can follow it and know all about it, 
even before she makes it. Perhaps some 
of you recall how the Southern Mammy 
described the way in which she made 
her cornbread: “You takes up some 
Injun meal, and sif’ it in de pan and 
add some. buttermilk, and some aigs ef 
you can. Sometimes I uses one or two 
and stir in wid de res’ . . .” Which is 
not the best or most accurate way to 
describe a recipe. 

The fourth prize goes to Dorothy 
Hurlbut, Troop 1, Bayshore, N. Y., for 
her Apple Gingerbread. 


Apple Gingerbread 
5 large cooking apples 
¥% cup cold water 
2 tablespoons sugar 
7 Batter: 
) 1% cups flour 
? 1/3 cup sugar 
i '’4 teaspoon ginger 
teaspoon nutmeg 
teaspoon cinnamon 
teaspoon cloves 


YZ teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon baking soda 
1 egg 

Y% cup molasses 

Y% cup hot water 

Y cup shortening 


_ Wash, core and pare apples and cut 
into % slices. Make syrup of cold water 


wN aN oN 


I 


and sugar and gently simmer apple pieces 
in it until tender but not out of shape. 
Thoroughly grease the bottom of a gin- 
gerbread pan and line with the drained 
: cooked apples. 


Mix batter of sifted 


The Winners of the Cooking Contest 


flour and spices, salt and soda. Combine 
with well-beaten egg, molasses, hot water 
and _ shortening. Pour over apples. 
Bake in moderate oven 40 minutes. 
Serve hot as dessert with hard sauce or 
whipped cream. 

First Honorable Mention goes to 
Mabel Seamons for her Watermelon 
Preserves. 


Watermelon Preserves or 
Sweet Pickle 


5 lbs. melon or pump- Grated rind of 3 
kin rind lemons 

5 lbs. white sugar 1 egg white beaten 

2 qts. water stiff 

Juice of 6 lemons 1 Ib. seedless raisins 


Take rinds, cutting strips about 3 
inches long and % inch thick. Measure 
exactly 5 Ibs. by weight. Let stand in 
cold water for 3 hours. Make syrup 
of sugar, water, lemon juice and grated 
rinds. Let this syrup boil 15 minutes, 
then strain, heat again, and stir in the 
beaten white of an egg and skim off as it 
rises. The syrup should be of a nice 
lemon color’and clear as amber. Put 
in the melon rinds, well drained, and 
cook them in this syrup until tender. Al- 
ways have a low simmering fire. Skim 
out fruit carefully and to the remain- 
ing syrup add 1 Ib. seedless raisins. Boil 
syrup and raisins for 5 minutes and pour 
all over rinds as they are packed in 
sterilized glass jars or crocks. Seal and 
store in dark, cool place. 

Then there is a long list of other 
“honorables” — Honorable Mentions— 
every one of which would have received 
a prize if there had only been more 
prizes to give! They are: Euretta Da- 
vis, Troop 13, Pittsburgh, Pa., for her 
Devils’ Food Cake; June Mackwell, 
Troop 1, Carlstadt, N. J., for her 
Apple Sauce Cake; Elizazeth Heuchling, 
Troop 104, Chicago, Ill., for her Taffy 
Apples; Edwina Burgin, Troop 4, Hol- 
yoke, Mass., for her Orange Nut Bread; 
Karla Lois Collins, Upper Montclair, 
N. J., for her Asparagus Sandwich; 
Cynthia Carson, Troop 1,”“Dover, N. 
H., for her Chocolate Flake Pudding; 
Margaret Swanson, Troop 1, Toppenish, 
Wash., for her Hot Dog Dainties; Isa- 
bella Watters, Troop 16, East Orange, 
N. J., for her Fruit Compote; Betty 
Preller, Troop 9, Dormont, Pa., for her 
Ice Box Pudding; Flora Belle Faulk, 
Troop 1, Crowley, La., for her Banana 
Pudding; Mary Williams, Troop 69, 
Chicago, Ill., for her Creamy New 
Fudge; Flora Best, Troop 14, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, for her Fudge Brownies; 
Emma Smith, Troop 8, Moundsville, W. 
Va., for her Peanut Dainties; Elizabeth 
Daines, Troop 4, Jackson, Mich., for her 
Peanut Butter Fudge, and Deana Sil- 
verman, Troop 17, St. Paul, Minn., for 
her Marshmallow Fudge. 

In later issues we are going to tell 
about some of these, too, so that all Girl 
Scouts will see what recipes were sub- 
mitted by all sections of the country. 
And I hope that in a short while we 
shall all have another contest. Don’t you 
hope so? 








Hospital Dietitians 
say: 
“Cream of Tartar 
Baking Powder 
is best from a 


health point of view 


“ 
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HIS judgment in favor of 

Cream of Tartar Baking 
Powder expressed by represen- 
tative hospital dietitians from 
all parts of the United States is 
shared by doctors, food experts 
and teachers of Home Econom- 
ics. | 4270 food experts and 
teachers alone have recently 
said definitely: ‘‘I prefer Cream 
of Tartar Baking Powder.’’ 


‘Results are always good,” 
they said. “It leaves no bitter 
taste’’—“‘No harmful residue.” 


Royal Baking Powder is made with 
pure Cream of Tartar, a natural 
product of ripe grapes. For 50 years 
Royal has been recognized all over the 
world by professional people and by 
housewives as the finest quality bak- 
ing powder. 





The Cream of Tartar 

Baking Powder. Con- 

tains no alum. Leaves 
no bitter taste 
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Like Captain, like troop—that 
is why officers should set their 
troops an example of smartness 
and grooming by wearing a per- 
fect fitting uniform. 

Our uniforms fill these specifi- 
cations, because they are tailor 
made. They are cut to individual 








Why a Tailored Uniform? 


Write direct to 
RIDABOCK & CO. 
149-151 West 36th Street 


measure and in accordance with 
Girl Scout regulations. The cloth 
and workmanship are of the finest. 

Prices and samples of materials 
cheerfully furnished upon re- 
quest. Uniforms can be made 
from olive drab serge or khaki, 
as desired. 


New York, N. Y. 











From Attic Trunks and Piece Bags 


(Continued from page 35) 
body—your skill as a sculptor will come 
in here. Now with the stocking: rip it up 
the seam, then fold the top end back on 
itself for a little more than the length of 
the doll. Slip the doll in between, the 
head against the fold. Now cover the 
head by drawing the stocking firmly 
around it, and fasten with strong thread 
around the neck. Proceed downward in 
the same way. You will need to slit the 
stocking twice on a side (probably about 
an inch apart) for the arms; and twice 
in an upward direction for the legs. Paint 
or embroider the face and hair, just as 


for the rag dolls. The picture wire skele- 
ton allows you, of course, to bend the 
doll into all sorts of positions. And then 
your tableau begins! 

Such a tableau might be used for Girl 
Scout Week. You might have a booth at 
your county fair, with the dolls on dis- 
play. Or perhaps one of the downtown 
stores would let you have a window dis- 
play for a week. Your tableau might 
illustrate a typical scene at camp; or you 
might have a succession of little scenes 
illustrating merit badges. Or your troop 
might give an entertainment with the doll 
tableau as the principal feature of the 
evening. 





Double Jump 


(Concluded from page 15) 
and grandfather both went right into 
the army and both were killed before the 
struggle was over. When Mother came 
back here with me during the years 
afterward and took up life again, we 
both hunted high and low for those fig- 
urines, but could never find them. We 
knew grandfather had hidden them se- 
curely for he’d said so, but never told 
anyone where he’d put them. A few 
years later, my mother married again, 
and your mother was my _ half-sister. 

“Years later, when all the rest of my 
family had moved away or died and I 
was left here by myself, I used to have 
spells of ransacking the place to see if 
I couldn’t unearth those pesky things, 
but I never had any luck. You see, I 
never realized about the old original brick 
chimney behind this panelled mantle. 
That woodwork had been put there dur- 
ing grandfather’s early days and only 
he knew of the hiding-place in the old 
oven behind. I suppose it struck him as 
the safest place for his treasure. Well, 
there they are, and I reckon it means we 
won't have to worry about Annette or 
anything else for a spell. We have the 
hurricane of last night to thank for 
showing us where they were. It must 
have wrenched the house a bit and wid- 
ened that crack back of the mantleshelf.” 

“But, Aunt Agnes,” said Gwen, com- 
ing out of her daze, “there’s one thing I 
don’t understand yet. ‘Why didn’t you 
ever tell me all this about the hiding of 
the figurines, when I used to ask you 
what became of them?” 

Miss Agnes immediately retreated in- 
to her shell again. “Because I—because 
it seemed so silly to acknowledge you 
couldn’t find a thing you knew was right 
in the house somewhere. And anyway— 
oh, well! you wouldn’t understand if I 
explained it. My patience! Those grits 
have burned to a crisp. Smell that hor- 
rible odor?” And Miss Agnes beat a 
hasty retreat into the kitchen. 

That evening while Gwen examined 
and re-examined, polished and repolished 
the exquisite figurines, Miss Agnes sat 
down to her usual game of Double 
Jump. 

“This two of hearts,” she remarked, 
shuffling the pack, “is so bent and torn 
since last night that it makes shuffling 
very difficult.” 

“Aunt Agnes, I’ll make a bargain with 
you,” announced Gwen, holding a perfect 
little ivory mandarin to the light. “If 
you'll make me a present of that two of 
hearts, I’ll run straight down to Cramer’s 
store in the village, this minute, and buy 
you a brand new pack.” 

“I’m quite agreeable to that, but what 
do you want of the two of hearts?” 

“T want to keep it. I think it ought 
to be framed. It led the way straight 
to the hiding-place of the figurines. I 
saw it in there before I saw anything 
else. It’s a little wonder—that card!” 

Miss Agnes smiled indulgently. ‘Very 
well,—it’s yours if you want it. But 
hurry back with that new pack. I can 
be using these for a game or two while 
you're gone.” 
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What the Girl Scouts 
Are Doing 


(Continued from page 37) 
“and hiked over two miles, making camp 
on an island in the Payette River. We 
took along bedding, food, water, and— 
above all—our bathing suits! After 
pitching camp we went in swimming, 
then gathered around the camp fire for 
our outdoor cooking, stories, and songs. 
It was a lovely spot, and we found it 
hard to leave the next morning.” 


Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 
Has 4 mounted Girl Scout troop 

Very stunning and dashing it is, and 
indeed we don’t know where the advan- 
tages of a government post end, for these 
girls are also able to have an apartment 
in which each troop has a room. Nor is 
even this the end, for the swimming pools 
of the post can be used for the girls at 
certain times—an indoor pool in winter, 
and an outdoor pool in summer. 


Girl Scouts of Portland, Maine 
Light First Birthday Candle! 


And indeed they may celebrate, for the 
future looks bright ahead. Not only 
have they received a share in the Com- 
munity chest, but they are also backed 
by the Rotary, the Quarter Century, the 
Business and Professional Women’s 
and nearly every other prominent club in 
town. These are the girls, too, who 
sing the old “sea chanties”—songs of the 
sea learned in some cases from their own 
sea captain fathers. For those of us 
minus a sea captain in our family, there 
is, we might add, a collection of Chan- 
ties and Ballads made by Harry Kemp, 
and published for a dollar and a half by 
Brentano, New York City. 


Girls of ‘Fairbanks, Alaska 


Expect caribou and moose near camp 


And bears too, if they’re “lucky,” they 
say in a letter that took three weeks to 
reach us. Furthermore their Girl Scout- 
ing includes real research on wild flow- 
ers. Nothing has been published as yet 
on the wild flowers of the interior of 
Alaska, they write, so that their work 
in identifying and recording specimens 
may have real scientific value. Evidently 
these Girl Scouts enjoy giving plays as 
well as the rest of us do, for they earned 
their camp equipment with one called 
Pickles and Cake. 


“Shooting the Goal” 


(Continued from page 17) 


the normal girl. And don’t ever think 
that sports of this kind don’t influence 
character. Sportsmanship is as desirable 
after college as during college.” 

Like most young women in American 
colleges, Elizabeth loves a game for its 
own sake. But she isn’t oblivious to 
the other advantages of sports. 

“Training is our salvation,” she said 
—and srsiled. “Ten hours sleep every 

(Concluded on the next page) 





Washing Dishes 


isn t 


when you've Fab flakes to 
wash with—a Merit Badge 


to work for 


OR a Homemaker Badge, 
a Scout must do all the 
household duties. And one of 
the biggest tasks is washing 
dishes. Dishwashing now is 


easy with quick Fab suds. 


half bad 


\) 
NSF 








A single tablespoon of Fab flakes makes a heaping 


mound of suds in your dishpan. They form quickly and 


stand up long—these rich foamy suds. 


Into them slip first the glasses. Swirl the suds once or 


twice over their surface and they’re clean. Then in fast 


succession wash the silver and the china. Rinse glasses, 


silver, china in hot water. 


the drain-board until dry. 


Leave the china standing on 


Make new and heavier suds for the greasy pots and 


pans—then dirt and grease 


are quickly cut. 


And you’re through in no time at all—the last gleam- 








The Magic Fab Oracle answers many washing questions 
for you. We will send it to you with your Fab sample. 


ing platter is on the shelf — 
your hands are dried and not 
the least bit rough or red. This 
is dishwashing with Fab suds. 


There is a special FREE sample of Fab for every 
Scout Homemaker. Send in the coupon for yours. 





Janet Read, Dept. 201A, 
Colgate & Company, 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Madame: Will you send me the sample box of Fab? 
I should like to try it for washing dishes. 
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Give “The American Girl” 
as a Birthday Present 


Give the magazine to your chum on her 
birthday. Give it to your cousin—whether 
or not she is a Girl Scout. 
you send in the subscription, ask us to 
send her the birthday card. Or we will | 
send you the card to give to her if you 
ask us for it, beforehand. $1.50 for 1 year, 
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“Shooting the Goal” 


(Concluded from page 45) 


night; no eating between meals; bal- 
anced rations, and an hour’s exercise a 
day — taken out-doors. Training rules 
are rigid, but not too rigid. At the end 
of a stiff training season you feel strong 
enough to defeat an army single handed!” 

Nor was Elizabeth Waidner uncer- 
tain about the helpfulness of pre-college 
sports. 

“Fine!” she said emphatically. “A 
girl who has played basketball, or tennis 
or hockey in high school is just so much 
to the good, even though, upon her ar- 
rival at college, she changes entirely her 


choice of games. Every sport requires 
close team work. If you learn team 
work in basketball, you can transfer it, 
later, to hockey—and vice versa. 
Freshman who wants to go out for hoc- 
key at Smith needn’t know a blessed 
thing—previously, that is—about hockey. 
Last year two girls played side by 
side on the first Freshman team. One 
had already made the Philadelphia team. 
One had never seen a hockey stick be- 
fore she came to Smith.” 

The whistle blows. Smith College is 
alert. Twenty-two young figures, gay 
in colored “pinnies,” run like the wind. 
Amazons? No. Greek games re-played 
in this Twentieth Century? No. 

But something much more glorious. 


Your Mirror and You 


(Continued from page 31) 
beating of your heart and the working 
of your lungs through a stethoscope. He 
will examine your feet. He will take 
your blood pressure. He will prick a 
drop of blood from your finger or ear 
lobe for a blood test. 

When that doctor has finished with 
you, you will feel like a country that 
has just been discovered by a conscien- 
tious explorer. You will feel that all 
your resources have been charted, that 
all your unknown seas have been 
plumbed, that all your danger places 
have been spotted. And then when your 
explorer has had a chance to go over 
his findings carefully, he will sit down 
with you and tell you frankly what he 
thinks should be done about you. If 
he has discovered danger spots in your 
body, he will tell you how they may 
be made safe. He will tell you whether 
you are living a normal healthy life that 
will conserve your natural resources of 
strength and good looks, or whether you 
have spendthrift habits which will ex- 
haust the stock early in your history. 

To-day there are no_ undiscovered 
countries in the small unit of the uni- 
verse which we call the earth, ex- 
cept the people who move about on it. 
Isn’t it as important to discover how 
much our bodies are worth as it is to 
discover a landing place for an airplane 
on the top of the world? Your body 
may be worth much more than you think 
it is. Beauty may lie hidden in you 
ready to bloom at the touch of health. 
Strength, the strength to win races, to 
take long hikes, to swim, to play basket- 
ball may lie in wait for the girl who 
considers herself unfit for such stren- 
uous exercise. But we must be discov- 
ered first, and charted and told how to 
tap these resources and develop them. 
And the doctor is the only legitimate ex- 
plorer of the human body. 

We mustn’t think, either, that one 
physical examination will last us all the 
rest of our lives. The country through 
the looking glass needs to be explored 
at least once a year. Our physical typog- 
raphies change very quickly. We're 
living, growine things, and life and 
growth mean change. If we do what 
the doctor tells us to do, the chances are 
that we will change for the better, but 
as you know, accidents do happen. It’s 
best to be on the safe side. A complete 
physical examination once a year—that’s 
the very first bargain to make with your 
mirror. Your mirror will keep it’s side 
of the bargain because it must of course. 
It was destined, from the time when it 
was only a clear sheet of water in a 
little pool in the forest, to give back to 
the person who looks into it a faithful 
reflection of what she looks like to other 
people. But through the looking glass 
is you, yourself. You make the reflec- 
tion what it is. 
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(Continued from page 19) 

Ella remembered that it was the press 
agent of the circus who had stroked her 
curls, when she was four years old, while 
saying to her parents: “You've named 
her Elaine, but I suggest that we nick- 
name her ‘Ella.’ Then when she grows 
up and follows in the footsteps of her 
daddy, she’ll be known as ‘Ella of the 
Elephants’—and think how good that'll 
look on the bills!” 

Ella recalled how her father had 
laughed heartily, as he replied: “A 
good idea, Sam! Ella she is, from now 

While Ella was receiving her “reg- 
ular education” from her mother, she 
was getting her “elephant education” 
from her father. She loved to listen 
to him as he told her all about the hab- 
its and peculiarities of the big animals. 

“They're the funniest of all beasts,” 
Bill Stallings would say over and over 
again. “If they like you, they’re your 
friends for life, but if they don’t like 
you, look out?” 

It soon became apparent to Ella that 
the elephants all loved her. It made her 
happy to notice how they showed affec- 
tion for her in many different ways. 
She delighted in feeding them chocolate 
creams. 

“Of course,” her father would say, 
“they are so fond of candies that they 
are inclined to be friendly with anyone 
who feeds them sweets—but just notice 
how contented they act, Ella, when you 
are their hostess. I know elephants 
from the ground up, and I know what 
that gentle look means when it comes 
into their eyes. It means that they’re 
awfully fond of you.” 

But it was the baby elephant, Beppo, 
that was Ella’s particular friend. He 
would follow her about, just as a big 
dog would have done. When Ella was 
not engaged in learning her lessons, she 
was usually to be found with Beppo. 
They were constant companions. Bep- 
po had a great sense of fun, and he en- 
joyed nothing so much as a game of 
hide-and-seek which she had taught him. 
This game afforded Ella, as well as all 
the other circus people, much amusement; 
it was so laughable to see Beppo “trying 
to act kittenish,” as the press agent put 
it. Ella felt sure that this hide-and-seek 
game would, later on, become a great 
feature of the act in the circus ring. 

The training of the baby elephant was 
an easy matter for Bill Stallings. Ella 
was always present when her father was 
teaching Beppo his “bag of tricks.” As 
soon as Beppo mastered a trick, Bill 
would allow Ella to take the animal in 
hand (if you can call it that!) and put 
him through the “stunt” herself. 

“Isn’t it surprising how quickly he 
learns!” Ella would exclaim, clapping 
her hands with pleasure. 

“He’s an Asiatic elephant,” her fa- 
ther would reply, “and Asiatic elephants 
are not only far more intelligent than 
those that come from Africa, but they 
are better natured and more easily con- 
trolled. We'll soon make a perfect per- 
former out of this little fellow.” 

Several weeks after FElla’s first pub- 


Ella of the Elephants 


lic performance with Beppo, the Sutro 
Circus was traveling through the mid- 
western states, giving afternoon and 
evening performances before tremendous 
crowds. Ella knew that her amusing act 
with the baby elephant was being ac- 
claimed everywhere as the outstanding 
feature of the show, and she would have 
been the happiest girl under the big top 
but for one thing. Jennie Melville 
would scarcely speak to her. And when 
Jennie did speak, it was always to be- 
little the success of the new animal act. 
Too proud to make any complaint, Ella 
bere the slights of her former friend in 
silence, although there were times when 
she felt choked with indignation. 

It was in the southern part of In- 
diana that the Sutro Circus ran into 
serious trouble. The day had been one 
of intense heat, and, as the evening per- 
formance was nearing its finish, Ella 
became aware that a terrific summer 
storm was about to burst. She and 
Beppo were in the ring when the first 
clap of thunder and flash of lightning 
startled everyone under the big top. 
Ella felt a pang of dismay when she 
noticed that Beppo was disconcerted. He 
refused, point blank, to stand on his 
head, despite the pleadings of his young 
mistress. Ella could see that he was 
thoroughly frightened, for he was trem- 
bling and waving his trunk, while gazing 
at her with worried eyes that seemed to 
say, “Let’s beat a hasty retreat.” 

Ella was somewhat frightened herself, 
but she didn’t show it. She knew that 
if she allowed Beppo to see that she was 
uneasy, matters would go from bad to 
worse. She tried to comfort the animal 
with reassuring words and a few choco- 
late creams. But Beppo continued to 
tremble and when a second and third 
boom of thunder reverberated through- 
out the tent, he even lost his appetite for 
candy! Then Ella started to give him 
a little scolding. 

“Come now, you bad boy,” she said, 
shaking a reproving forefinger at him, 
“you're too big and brave to act this 
way. You're too much of a trooper 
to———"" 

But before she could finish, the storm 
broke in all its fury. It was almost a 
hurricane—one of those angry combina- 
tions of wind and rain that so often 
sweep over the mid-western states in 
the summer months. It seemed to Ella 
as if the great canvas tents could not 
stand up against such an onslaught. The 
audience was becoming restless and 
many of the spectators were rising from 
their seats. The thought of a possible 
panic sent a chill to her heart. She 
tried with all her might to make Beppo 
go on with his tricks. But it was no 
use—Beppo would not respond to her 
entreaties. How glad she was when 
the loud-voiced announcer sprang upon 
the little platform near the middle ring 
and begged the great crowd to retain 
its presence of mind. 

“Just keep your seats, my friends!” 
she heard him shouting with that mar- 
velous voice of his. “You are safer 
where you are than you would be out- 

(Continued on haae 








The Girl 


who is 


popular 


HE’S the attractive, high- 

spirited girl, a good sport, 
ready and able to do things 
well. Such a girl is always in 
demand and gets the most out 
of life. 


Strength and health are, of 
course, absolutely essential. 
Ask any girl you know who 
has energy and endurance, and 
you'll find she drinks Milk. 


For Milk—a quart a day—is 
the most important article in 
your diet while you are grow- 
ing. 

It comes in a number of differ- 
ent forms—all put up by Bor- 
den’s—to meet different needs. 


There’s Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk— wonderful for all home 
cooking, and great on hikes be- 
cause it’s so easy tocarry and keep. 


Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk—thousands of girls 
and boys take it every day to 
build up their weight and health. 
Good because it’s sweetened. 


Borden's Maited Miik—a de- 
licious drink, hotor cold. Getit at 
the drugstore, or mix it at home. 


Vary the forms of milk to suit 

yourself, but be sure you get 

—— amount and the right 
ind — 
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Ella of the Elephants 

(Continued from page 47) when the trainers and keepers were to repair a wide tear in the canvas when 

side. The Sutro Circus has been making headway in soothing the big cats, he was struck by a limb that crashed 


through worse storms than this, and 
our magnificent tents have always held 
their own. The show will go on to its 
conclusion, and by that time the storm 
will probably be over. There is noth- 
ing to worry about. Take my word 
for it, Ladees and Gentlemen, there 
is no danger.” 

But there was danger, and Ella knew 
it—danger from a quarter wholly un- 
suspected by the audience. The animal 
tent! Ella’s sharp ears, trained to all 
the sounds of circus life, had caught the 
uproar that was taking place in the 
menagerie, and she realized that the wild 
beasts, terror-stricken by the thunder 
booms and lightning flashes, were be- 
coming unmanageable. She felt thank- 
ful that the spectators were in ignorance 
of the tumult in the adjoining enclosure. 
It was apparent that the announcer’s 
words had reassured the audience. 

As the band played on and two “fam- 
ilies” of trapeze artists began their sen- 
sational flights through the air, Ella 
caught hold of one of Beppo’s ears, and, 
looking straight in his eyes, said to him 
in firm but kindly tones: 

“Now, see here, little pal, you’ve got 
to buck up, understand? No more of 
this weakening in the knees! They may 
be needing us out there in the animal tent 
—and that’s where we're going. Come 
on!” 

Somehow, Beppo seemed to under- 
stand. He hesitated for a moment as 
Ella sprang over the little wall that 
encircled the arena, and then scrambled 
awkwardly over after her. On a small 
table just outside the ring was a large 
box filled with chocolate creams (can- 
dies that were served to Beppo from 
time to time). Ella caught up the box 
and tucked it under one arm. Then she 
grasped Beppo by an ear again—and 
away they sped together to the menag- 
erie. The spectators so far forgot their 
uneasiness as to laugh at what they 
looked upon as a funny exit. 

Ella found everything as she had 
feared it would be in the animal tent. 
The various trainers and keepers were 
having a hard time trying to pacify the 
wild beasts. The “big cats’”—lions, ti- 
gers, leopards and panthers—were mak- 
ing night hideous with their roars and 
howls. How lucky it was, thought El- 
la, that the noises of the storm and 
the boisterous playing of the band large- 
ly prevented the uproar from reaching 
the ears of the spectators in the other 
enclosure. That circus band! Ella 
blessed those overworked musicians from 
the bottom of her heart. She knew that 
they had received word to “whoop it 
up” for all they were worth, and she 
inwardly applauded them for the volume 
of sound they were sending forth. 

Ella stood, with Beppo beside her, 
watching the efforts of the trainers and 
keepers to quiet the wild beasts. She 
wanted so much to help, but felt that 
she was powerless. It was all that she 
could do to keep the baby elephant from 
giving vent to his fright. And then, just 


Ella saw that a new difficulty was aris- 
ing. The herd of elephants suddenly 
threatened to become unruly. Ella’s 
face went white, as she saw the gigantic 
animals weaving backward and forward, 
giving out queer shrieks and straining at 
the chains that held them in their places. 
A chain encircled one of the hind feet of 
each animal, the other end of the chain 
being attached to a stake driven deep 
into the ground. Ella knew only too 
well what an easy matter it would be 
for the huge beasts to break loose from 
their moorings if once terrified into ex- 
erting their colossal strength. She knew 
that there is nothing, in the life of the 
circus, to be dreaded so much as an 
elephant stampede and, as the twelve 
giants that made up the Stallings herd 
began to show signs of “going on a 
tear,” she felt sick with fear. She saw, 
too, that the various elephant keepers 
were genuinely frightened. 

“Where’s my father?—Where’s my 
father?” she called out, gazing about the 
tent with a wild look in her eyes. 

That’s what everybody in the menag- 
erie was asking. Where was Bill Stal- 
lings? Ella could hear the excited shout- 
ings above the tumult of the storm and 
noises from the wild beast cages. Bill 
Stallings was strangely missing. What 
in the world could be keeping him away 
from duty at a time like this? Nobody 
had seen him, it seemed, since he had 
finished his performance in the ring. 
The one person connected with the cir- 
cus who could control the elephants, and 
prevent a calamity—and he was not on 
the job! 

Ella’s mother suddenly appeared upon 
the scene—almost breathless after run- 
ning to the menagerie from the dressing 
tent. Ella knew ag once, from the 
troubled look in her mother’s eyes, that 
something dreadful had happened to her 
father. 

“Bill is hurt!” cried Mrs. Stallings, 
and then turning to Ella, she went on 
excitedly: “Your father was found ly- 
ing outside the dressing tent, with a bad 
cut over his forehead. He was trying 





down from a tree. The doctor is look- 
ing after him. Don’t worry, Ella— 
he'll be all right. But he’s troubled 
about the elephants. He says if they 
show signs of nervousness, you are to 
quiet them.” 

Ella’s heart almost stopped beating 
at these last words. Her father—Bill 
Stallings, the elephant man—depended 
upon her to manage the herd! It was 
almost unbelievable. Still, she remem- 
bered that her father had always said, 
“The elephants love you—they’re your 
friends for life.” 

Ella knew that there was no time to 
be lost. One glance at the big animals 
showed her that the keepers were well- 
nigh helpless. The elephants were be- 
coming more and more unmanageable. 
At any moment now the stampede might 
start! 

“Tt’s up to us, Beppo!” Ella exclaimed 
in the ear of the baby elephant. “It’s 
up to you and me, little fellow. Come 
now, and show ’em that you're not a 
coward!” 

As she was leading Beppo to the ropes 
that were stretched around the elephant 
stand, Ella almost collided with a dark- 
haired girl who was hurrying from the 
tent, pulling a little bear along after 
her by means of a chain. The girl was 
Jennie Melville, and there was terror 
in Jennie’s eyes. 

“You'd better get out of here while 
you can!” she cried. “Those crazy 
beasts of your father’s are going to ruin 
us all. Nobody but your father can 
control them, and your father’s knocked 
out. What can you do—you/” And 
the girl’s voice was filled with contempt. 

“T can do my best,” said Ella, and 
brushing the older girl aside none too 
gently, she hurried under the ropes, then 
held up the ropes so that Beppo could 
take his place beside her. 

“You're a little fool!’ Jennie called 
out, as she hastened away with her bear. 

“Anyway, I’m not a ‘fraid-cat!” Ella 
called back, now thoroughly aroused to 
the older girl’s taunts. 

Then Ella and Beppo faced the fright- 
ened herd—twelve big animals that were 
weaving backward and forward, strain- 
ing at their chains and shrieking in that 
peculiar manner which means danger! 
Ella’s mother looked on, anxiously, while 
the elephant keepers held themselves in 
readiness for a terrible tussle against 
overwhelming odds, if the worst came 
to worst. 

Beppo was still trembling a little but, 
to Ella’s great joy, was showing signs 
of regaining his self-possession. And El- 
la never flinched. Not for an instant 
did she hesitate in her plan of action. 
She began by talking to the big animals 
as if they were so many children. 

“Why, what’s all the racket about?” 
she demanded, and smiled bravely. 
“Surely, you big boys and girls are not 
afraid of a summer storm. It can’t be 
possible that you are really scared. Why 
just look at Beppo and me we're not 
scared, are we, Beppo?” 
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She looked Beppo in the eyes, and 
gave a little signal that the baby elephant 
well understood. Beppo shook his head. 

“And just think of it,” went on Ella, 
turning to face the herd again, “you are 
all five times as big as Beppo, and ten 
times bigger than me! Beppo might 
have been just a wee bit scared at first, 
you know, but shucks! he’s all over it 
now. Show ’em what you think about 
a storm, Beppo,—just how much you 
care for thunder and lightning and rain 
and wind. Stand on your head, Beppo!” 

And—wonder of wonders — Beppo 
obeyed! 

A great sigh of relief welled up from 
Ella’s heart. She knew now that Beppo 
was himself again. 

“Now, what do you think of that?” 
said Ella, as Beppo slowly got back upon 
all fours. She looked at the big animals 
and laughed. “I think Beppo deserves 
some candy, don’t you? Have a few 
chocolate creams, little pal.” 

And she presented the baby elephant 
with a couple of the sweets, which he 
devoured greedily. Yes, his appetite had 
returned. 

Ella was delighted beyond measure to 
notice that the giants were beginning to 
quiet down. She saw they were watch- 
ing the unusual proce.dings with eyes 
that showed they were interested in spite 
of themselves. Nothing like this had 
ever happened before in all their experi- 
ence—a performance by the baby for 
their especial benefit. And, as Ella con- 
tinued to talk to them in that friendly, 
happy manner they actually regained 
their mental equilibrium. 

As Bill Stallings said the next day, 
when he had recovered sufficiently from 
his injury to gloat over Ella’s victory, 
“Elephants are the funniest animals in 
the world, I tell you! They are so 
intelligent and yet sometimes so ridicu- 
lous. I knew that Ella could handle 
em, because they love her—and an ele- 
phant’s love means something worth 
while.” 

And surely Ella did handle ’em. She 
spoke to them just as if they were so 

many human beings; she joked with 
them, she scoffed at their fears, and she 
flattered them. Oh, how she flattered 
them! Elephants are very susceptible 
to flattery. She told them that they 
were the mainstays of the circus that 
everything depended upon them now, and 
that if they showed their true worth they 
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would be loved and honored more than 
ever. 

Ella knew her elephants. Somehow 
she sensed what was going on in the 
lobes of their brains, and as she worked 
the huge beasts must have come to the 
conclusion that they had been making a 
great stir about nothing. At any rate, 
they quieted down, and when Ella felt 
that the danger was over, she passed 
down the line, handing out chocolate 
creams from her five-pound box. Did 
the elephants accept the proffered sweets? 
They did! And what had threatened 
to become a terrible calamity was soon 
transformed into a candy picnic. “Thank 
goodness, the storm is quieting down, 
too!” said Ella to herself. 

And such was, indeed, the case. The 
thunder had ceased to roll, there was 
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no more lightning, and the rain that 
had been battering the wind-swept tents 
was becoming a mere drizzle. 

The performance in the exhibition 
tent had come to its conclusion, and the 
great crowd was passing out of the big 
top into the wet night. The animal tent 
was shut off from the outside world now; 
only the people of the circus were per- 
mitted to enter. 

And there was Ella, surrounded by 
the animal trainers and keepers, all of 
them overjoyed, all of them telling her 
what a wonderful girl she was to have 
saved the big show from disaster. And 
Ella’s little mother was jumping up and 
down in her excitement, clapping her 
hands and shouting her daughter’s praises 


in a manner that bordered on hysteria 
for Mrs. Stallings had been undergoing 
a great nervous strain. 


As Ella laughingly tossed her last 
chocolate cream into the outstretched 
trunk of Nero, the largest elephant of 
the herd, and was turning away with 
her faithful Beppo to make her way 
out of the animal tent, a dark-haired 
girl climbed through the ropes and threw 
her arms about the golden-haired one. 


“Forgive me, Oh, forgive me, Ella!” 
she cried. “I don’t know what we should 
have done without you. I’ve treated 
you shamefully —and—and—I’m so 
sorry!” 


The girl was Jennie Melville. 
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THE GIRL WITH 
THOUSANDS OF ADMIRERS 


BECKY LANDERS: FRONTIER 
WARRIOR. By Constance Lindsay 
Skinner. $2.00 


All those who have thrilled over the ad- 
ventures of Becky Landers as they have ap- 
peared in recent issues of THE AMERICAN 
Gmt, will be more than ready to welcome 
the complete story which is now issued in 
book form. 

Those who have not become acquainted 
with Becky, must find out about this young 
girl who lived in Kentucky during the Revo- 
lution. Because she could sew and weave 
like a clever girl as well as trap and shoot like 
a boy, Simon Kenton, famous scout, said 
“That gal is twins!” 


THE MODERN GIRL MEETS 
ADVENTURE 





BRENDA STAYS AT HOME. By 
Margaret Ashmun. Illustrated. $1.75 


Here are told the real adventures which 
came to Brenda in Riversley when her friends 
went away to college. 


TOTO AND THE GIFT. By Kathua- 
rine Adams. Colored frontispiece. 
$1.75 


Toto, a French orphan from Rheims, is sent 
to America to an aunt and uncle who keep a 
delicatessen shop. Amid many difficulties, 
Toto struggles to develop her gift, the gift of 
acting. 


MARY AND MARCIA, PARTNERS. 
By Helen Cady Forbes. Mlustrated. 
$2.00 


Marcia was trying to help her brother to 
go to college, earning money by the plodding 
method of tag-tying. Mary helped to share 
Marcia’s problem. The brother's invention 
of a tag-tying machine, the heroism of the 
girls when it is stolen, make a fine plot. 
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For Long October Evenings 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
The Reader's Guide, Saturday Review of Literature 


S I look down the line of books 
waiting to be introduced to you 
this month, I see one that seems to be 
saying “Don’t take the trouble to de- 
scribe me: just tell them my name and 
who wrote me. I will not need an in- 
troduction.” Ethel Cook Eliot’s house- 
party, Waul and Dyke, Inc. (Double- 
day Page), is one of the best mystery 
stories for young people in years. Ethel 
Cook Eliot is one of the few writers 
whose girls are as real as the girls who 
read about them; you know them better 
than you do some of your school friends. 
Do you remember that last Christmas 
time I grew quite excited over a story 
called Little Princess Nina (Holt), and 
told you that it was by a Russian woman 
writer who is as popular there as Ethel 
Cook Eliot or Jane Abbott or Augusta 
Huiell Seaman is here? It was a story 
about a Russian princess whose father 
was the ruler of a wild tribe in the 
Caucasus mountains, and whose adven- 
tures on horseback, getting kidnapped, 
meeting with bandits and the like, made 
it one of the most thrilling books for 
girls. Now comes another story by the 
same author, Fledglings, by L. A. Char- 
skaya (Holt), and it begins at the same 
place where the other ended, for Nina 
was sent, to learn manners and get an 
education, to a boarding-school chosen 
by the relatives of her mother, who had 
been a great lady of the Russian court. 
This school in Petrograd, where daugh- 
ters of the nobility are trained to take 
their place in high society, is the scene 
of the first chapters of Fledglings, but 
the real story opens when Lida, one 
of the girls, leaves school to be a gov- 
erness to a little Tartar princess, a rela- 
tive of Nina. She has a hard time to 
win the trust and affection of the wild 
creatures whom she teaches, but she 
brings this about in ways that make as 
exciting reading as those in the other 
book. There are hairbreadth escapes 
and heroic rescues among mountains 
steep and frowning: altogether a book 
that will be read in a rush. 

Toto and the Gift (Macmillan) is 
a new romance by a good friend of 
American Girl readers, Katherine Adams, 
author of Wisp, Mehitabel, and other 
travel novels. Wisp was about a girl 
in Dublin, and the author has just 
married a Dublin man, Mr. Perry 
Alexander Walker, and gone to live in 
Ireland. Much of her work has been 
done abroad, in the places that she writes 


about. This new one, Toto and the 
Gift, which was written last summer 
in France, is about a French girl, or- 
phaned by the war and working at 
Rheims, where such wenderful work 
was done towards repairing the war’s 
ravages. Then she comes to New York, 
makes friends with American girls, and 
works in this country. 

Books like this give you a chance to 
know girls from other lands, and noth- 
ing makes you more friendly to another 
nation than to know and like someone 
who belongs to it. There is a new plan 
of college education, as no doubt you 
know, by which certain students in 
French and English colleges spend their 
third year studying in an American col- 
lege and living in an American family, 
while a corresponding number of Amer- 
ican students spend their third year 
studying in colleges in England or 
France and making acquaintance with 
French and English family life. I think 
it is a fine beginning to a real League of 
Nations, one that will come to some- 
thing in time. 

For younger girls there is a new book 
by Margaret Ashmun, a companion to 
her No School To-morrow, called School 
Keeps To-day (Macmillan). Do any 
of you live in a little country village? 
I do for part of every year. There are 
just five houses in the village part, and 
families drive in from miles around 
from the. farms for Sunday services in 
the little white church. So you see I 
know how charming life can be in a 
tiny village, and can appreciate the 
quiet, happy days described in this story 
of a little girl and her family. There 
is a live Christmas tree in it, trimmed 
while it is growing out-of-doors, and 
you may remember that I have already 
shown you what I think about live 
Christmas trees and how much better 
they are than cut-down indoor ones. 

If your little sister is beginning to 
read for herself, I hope she knows about 
the Little Lucia stories by Mabel Rob- 
inson, a series published by Dutton, for 
they fairly coax children along the path 
of learning by making the tale so ex- 
actly what they want to read that they 
just have to learn to read it. I don’t 
know how many children I have given 
the key to print by telling their mothers 
and big sisters about Little Lucia. This 
year it is Little Lucia’s School (Dutton), 
and there is a pony in it too, such a 
pony as every little girl dreams about. 
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I must call a halt with the stories, for 
there are so many other important books 
that I must introduce to leaders of 
groups. Girl and Woman, by Caroline 
Wormeley Latimer (Appleton), is, I 
think, the most important of these. It 
is called a “book for mothers and 
daughters,” but teachers and club lead- 
ers should read it with as keen an in- 
terest, for it presents the problems of 
the years “between hay and grass,” or as 
Longfellow more poetically described it, 
“Where the brook and_ river meet, 
maidenhood and childhood fleet.” Some 
of the problems are of health, due to 
the physical disturbances then going on; 
some arise from the difficulties of ar- 
ranging school life to fit in with the life 
of young people today; some are the 
problems of adjustment after leaving 
school. It has searching and practical 
discussions of moral and mental disturb- 
ances of girlhood, and speaks with nec- 
essary plainness (but no more than is 
necessary) on the care of body and mind 
at this time. 

It may be late for this year to tell 
you about Swimming Pageants for Out- 
door Production by Mary A. Brownell 
(Barnes), but camps and schools should 
bear them in mind: there are four 
pamphlets, seventy-five cents each, with 
several pageants in each volume. They 
include The Choosing of Anraeus and 
Narcissus, The Frog Prince, The Prin- 
cess Elaine’s Tournament, and other 
graceful and appropriate entertainments. 
The Practical Theatre, by Frank Shay 
(Appleton), is for little theatres, com- 
munity players, and producing groups 
in general; the author is a high author- 
ity on all matters of production on 
small stages, and the book is crowded 
with practical suggestions and sound. ad- 
vice. Etiquette, Jr., by Margery Quig- 
ley and Mary Clark (Doubleday Page), 
is for young people who do not need 
to bother with complicated social enter- 
tainments but who should learn, as early 
in life as possible, the important part 
manners take in the conduct of living. 
It is not a book of set rules, but of in- 
formal and instructive talks. How to 
Organize and How to Conduct a Meet- 
ing, by W. H. Henry and Dr. Levi 
Seeley (Hinds and Noble), is just the 
book to keep on hand in a club library, 
or to keep within reach if you think 
you may be called on to preside at a 
public meeting (you never know when 
that may happen nowadays!) or to take 
charge of a society or club. Leaders will 
find it simplifies for them some of the 
more important matters of procedure, 
and as it is intended for schools or col- 
leges, it may be used in classes for the 
study of parliamentary law. 

Another book for teachers is Tennis 
for Women, by Lou Eastwood Anderson 
(Barnes), which will be welcomed by 
school and camp leaders. I have just 
room to tuck in Father’s Gone A-Whal- 
ing, by Alice Gardiner and Nancy Cabot 
Osborne (Doubleday Page), and tell 
you to look out for it, as it is a real 
story of old Nantucket gathered by the 
authors from the memories of old folks 
on the island who remember when there 
were not even cook stoves there. I 
must tell you more of this later, for 
my space is quite used now. 

















The Best 
New Books 
For Girls 


Here are four delight- 
ful new Appleton 
books. Send for free 
illustrated catalog. 


ISLAND FARM , 
By Hildegarde Hawthorne. Amusing adven- 
tures in the West Indies. . $1.75 


AT BOW VIEW 
By Gladys Blake. A baffling mystery story 
for girls. $1.75 


PRYDEHURST 


By Hammel Johnson. A grandmother prom- 
ises her pearls to the grandchild who pleases 
her most. $1.75 











CHICKENS and VEGETABLES, INC. 


By Samuel Emery. Some young people’s in- 
teresting efforts tro make money. $1.25 


At All Booksellers 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street New York 




















Plays and Entertain- 
ments for Girls . 


Send for our new 


256 page Catalog and 
Special circular 


‘Plays for Girls” 


& 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 
T. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 
25 West 45th St., New York City 
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What Shall We Play .30 


This will make your social 
evenings go. Its seventy 
different games will keep 
your club amused al! winter. 


Practical Parties 1.00 


Give parties that are different 
this year. This book has 
Hallowe’en frolics, white ele- 
phant parties—heaps of new 
ones for the old holidays. 
The descriptions even include 
the recipes for the refresh- 
ments! 


Spirit of America Plays 
Each 50 cents $1.25 for set 
At Tue Turn or THE 
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WARWICK CASTLE 
Art Work 


NEEDLES 


A Dignified Way to 
Raise Money 


A new package with a needle 
for every type of needlework. 

Curved needles for lamp- 
shades—besides Tapestry, Che- 
nille and Embroidery needles. 
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days are filled with social activities 
and a round of duties. 


There is a small package containing 
three full-size napkins unbelievably 
compressed so that they can be car- 
ried in the purse or bag on all 
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Plaited and Laced Thong—Stamped, Carved and Tooled 
Leather Projects os Sens Cheanl 
—Whistle Lanyards, Watch Guards, 

Make Your Own Purses, Bags, Camera Cases, Knife 

and Axe Sheaths, Belts, Hatbands, Moccasins, Shirts, 

Jackets, from MATERIALS cut to size and shape, ready 

to assemble. 

Send 40 cents for Handbook of Craftwork in Leather 
LESTER GRISWOLD, 623 Park Terrace, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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Leaders and Captains! 


Would You Like to Learn of an Easy 
Way to Raise Money for Your Troop? 


With our Three-Way-Money-Raising Plan your 
troop can raise from $50 to $250 in two or three 
months. Organizations of all kinds all over the 
country have operated plan with great success. 
Write for full particulars at once. Prompt action 
necessary. No obligation. 


The Doehla Money-Raising Bureau 
Fitchburg, Mass. 











Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. Sam; 
Soap, Ointment, Telcum sold ort Malden, Mass. 




















The Funniest Joke I 
Heard This Month 


What ‘a Little Comma 
Can Do 


“Lord Palmerston then entered 
upon his head, a white hat upon his 
feet, large but well polished boots 
upon his brow, a dark cloud in his 
hand, his faithful walking stick in 
his eye, a dark menacing glare say- 
ing nothing. 

Sent to “Laugh and Grow Scout” 
By Mary L. Crapp, 
Missoula, Mont. 





Send THe AMERICAN GIRL your 
funniest joke, telling us your name, 
age, and address. A book will be 
awarded to every girl whose joke is 
published in this space. 
































Saving His Feelings 

A kind motorist had given an old 
country lady a ride for at least eight 
miles. At last he turned and said to 
her, “Madame, where shall I let you 
out ?” 

Sue: “Bless you, sir, I was goin’ the 
other way, but I didn’t like to hurt your 
feelings.”"—Sent by Lucy J. ANDERSON, 
Paris, Ky. 





He Knew 


TEACHER: How much are six and 
four? 
JoHNNIE: Six and four are eleven. 
TEACHER: No, that isn’t right. 
JoHNNIE: Then it’s nine. 
‘TEACHER: No, six and four are ten. 


JoHNNIE: Why, teacher, that couldn’t 


be. 

TEACHER: Why not? 

JouHnniE: Because five and five are 
ten—Sent by MarcaretT McGinty, 


Neosho, Mo. 





Switchcraft 


The Bride (at the 
telephone) : Oh, John, 
do come home. I’ve 
mixed the plugs in 
some way. e radio 
is all covered with 
frost and the electric 
icebox is singing “Way out West in 
Kansas.” — Sent by Constance D. 
Caverty, Lowell, Mass., and Louise 
SHERMAN, Miami Beach, Fla. 
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Becky Beats the Drum 


(Continued from page 23) 

Becky thought rapidly. Clark was 
far off, in Kaskaskia. By the time Jeff 
reached Kaskaskia it would not matter 
what or whom he told. The point to 
make sure of was that he would not 
open his lips in Kentucky. 

“You see, Jeff,” she went on. “It is 
for my mother’s sake that you mustn’t 
tell. It would frighten her and make 
her terribly excited and perhaps even 
kill her. That is why I haven't told 
her myself.” 

“T wouldn’t do nothin’ ter hurt yer 
Maw,” Jeff said positively. “Yer Maw’s 
a lady. She never hid no flour!” Evi- 
dently the episode of Mrs. Calloway’s 
secreted flour rankled in the hairy 
giant’s mind. 

“Would you do something to help her 
and to make her happy?” Becky had 
her clue to the emotional workings of 
Jeff Smoke now, and she pursued it 
earnestly. 

“Sure would. An’ as fer me tellin’— 
why, Miss Becky, I can keep a secret 
so good nobody couldn’t find it in me, 
not if they shot me full o’ holes ter 
git it. ”“Twouldn’t leak, even then. 
Cap’n Clark knows that,” he concluded 
proudly. Then, while Becky still de- 
bated inwardly the dangerous policy of 
betraying her curious friendship with De 
Quindre to one of Clark’s henchmen, 
Jeff added: “’T would set me up fine ter 
do something for yer Maw. I'd like 
ter see her happy. An’ I’d like ter 
show some o’ them thar flour an’ butter 
hiders how a real lady gets treated by 
a gen’leman what ’preciates ladies.” 

He grinned. 

Becky hesitated no longer. She told 
Jeff Smoke how she had met Dagniaux 
De Quindre when he led a band of 
sixty Indians in a raid on her old home, 
Maybrook, and how she had later saved 
his life when he lay in a bear pit with 
a badly sprained ankle; also that he had 
promised to let her know if her brother 
still lived, and how he had kept that 
promise when he had come down to 
besiege Boonesborough. 

“Rod is in Vincennes, Jeff. And I 
must go with you to get him.” 

Jeff's big mouth looked as if it would 
never close again. 

“T have thought it all out, Jeff. And 
it is a perfect plan. Instead of taking 
Tom Pim to, beat the drum, you will 
take me! When the hunting party sepa- 
rates from your party, Tom will go with 
them and I will go with you. We will 
make the change during the night. You 
must see to it that the two parties sepa- 
rate at night, Jeff. That is very im- 
portant. By the time Simon Kenton 
finds out next day that he has Tom 
with him instead of me, we will be far 
off on the river and he can’t do any- 
thing about it.” 

Jeff nodded, still speechless. When 
at last he did find his voice he asked her 
if Tom were in the secret. 

“Not yet,” Becky answered, frowning 
thoughtfully. That was the one really 
dangerous thing about it, she added. 
Tom meant well but he might talk. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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(Continued from page 53) 

“Better not tell him,” Jeff counselled. 
“Borrow his drum that night or git it 
put some place where yer can steal it 
when he’s asleep.” ‘Then he added gen- 
erously: “If yer don’t like the idea o° 
stealin’ it I’ll steal it fer yer. Cap’n 
Clark didn’t say nothin’ about me not 
stealin’ no drums when I’m in that thar 
soldier’s uniform. Haw-haw. Anyhow 
I can fix it with him when I tell him 
I done it ter oblige yer Maw, what's 
a real lady. Cap’n Clark would do any- 
thing on earth ter oblige a lady. An’ 
I’m the same way.” 

How well she had managed it, Becky 
thought! Her eyes were shining and 
her heart was still pounding with .ex- 
citement when she slung her rifle over 
her shoulder and started for the camp 
just before sundown. Most of the set- 
tlers went also, to give the men a loyal 
send-off. 

“Oh Becky, what’s that?” Mrs. Land- 
ers exclaimed as they neared the camp 
and a monotonous chant, increasing in 
speed and volume struck upon their ears. 
Becky laughed and squeezed her moth- 
er’s trembling arm. 

“You know it isn’t Indians, mother 
dear. Indians would never attack a 
camp as big as this one. It is only 
Jeff's men making ready for war.” 

“Yes. I suppose I knew that, dear,” 
Mrs. Landers replied. “But I never 
can understand how white men can war- 
whoop and even dance like Indians.” 

“Remember that Jeff and Clark and 
the others are going off to fight as 
savagely as any Indians; except that they 
won’t hurt women and children.” 

“Yes. They are going off to fight for 
us. May God protect them. But, Oh, 
I do hate the Indian sounds.” 

Indian sounds swamped all others by 
the time the little party of settlers joined 
the warriors. It was a wild camp! Mrs. 
Landers clutched Becky’s hand tightly. 

In the center the men had erected a 
war pole. Not having any scalps with 
which to ornament it they had hung on 
it a couple of squirrel pelts. A score 
or more of Jeff's braves, stripped and 
painted, wearing feathers and brandish- 
ing tomahawks, were dancing the war 
dance about the pole with as much 
frenzy as any band of redskins. Little 
Tom Pim’s drum was almost drowned 
by the blood-curdling war-whoops and 
the chilling thunder of two tomtoms 
which Boone had lent for the occasion. 

“You don’t know how thankful I am 
that you won’t be in this company more 
than a day or two,” Mrs. Landers an- 
swered, with a sigh of relief. 

For a moment Becky’s conscience 
troubled her. Still, she reasoned pres- 
ently, she was not deceiving her mother 
in any mean way. She was only acting 
as the man of the family. Men did not 
tell their wives and children in advance 
about all the dangerous things which 
they were going to do in order to make 
life safer and happier for them. That 
was exactly her own situation, as Becky 
saw it. She was the man of the family, 
therefore she must use her own judg- 





Becky Beats the Drum 


ment about risks to be taken, keep her 
own counsel, employ all her wits and 
her talents as a good and efficient fron- 


tiersman—and come home successful, 
bringing Rodney Landers back to his 
mother. 

They were off at last, each man slip- 
ping along now silent as a shadow into 
the dusk of the winter trail. The two 
parties traveled together, at a good pace, 
for three days. ‘Then they prepared to 
separate; though they camped together 
that third night also. Jeff explained 
that this was only a rest of a few hours 
for his “army.” They would go on be- 
fore moonrise. The boats and some more 
of Clark’s men were waiting for them 
on the river. There was danger to those 
waiting boats from the Ohio Indians, 
Jeff could only lessen that danger by the 
speed of his own march. 

Becky feared some disaster at the last 
minute; but none happened. ‘Tired from 
their swift travel, the hunters rested 
soundly. Tom, who always slept like 
a log, did not even turn over when Jeff 
Smoke’s men and Becky Landers, with 
Tom Pim’s drum, moved off through 
the inky night. 

“T got ter make a awful row soon 
as the boys find out yer ain’t Tom,” 
Jeff whispered to Becky as they marched 
on through the dark. “Got ter pertend 
I’m took powerful with surprise.” 

“Yes, of course,” she agreed. “But 
you can tell them, too, that it is much 
better for them all that I came instead 
of Tom. Because you must have no- 
ticed that Tom tires much more quick- 
ly than I do. And, if we meet Indians, 
maybe J can play Witch Doctor again. 
Tom couldn’t.” 

“Yeh. That’s so. But s’pose yer get 
killed in the fightin’. Never thought 
— that till now. It’s got me wor- 
ried. 

“Well, if I get killed it can’t be 
helped,” said Becky, practical-minded as 
ever. “Then you'll have to find Rod 
yourself and take him home to mother.” 


“Sure will. Yer Maw’s a lady. An’ 
so is yerself.” 
“I’m not. I’m a bold, fierce little 


drummer boy. You listen to me when 
I drum the British out of Vincennes!” 
She giggled softly. 

Perhaps even Becky Landers’ brave 
and merry heart would have quailed 
had she been able to foresee the hard- 
ships and the perils which were to be- 
sect her and the rest of George Clark’s 
tiny army on that historic march. 

But to-night, trudging through the 
crisp dark beside big Jeff Smoke, she 
saw only the fun of it. It was the most 
splendid adventure she had ever had. 
She swung along gaily. 

To be continued) 


What awaits Becky on her daring 
adventure? Does she find her broth- 
er at last? Next month will con- 
clude this Becky story, as well as 
Becky’s series of adventures. Con- 
stance Lindsay Skinner, however, 
will still be with us for she is now: 
writing an adventure serial for 
THE ©, MERICAN GIRL. 
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Heart's 


(Continued from page 9) 
looked different. Her tranquil eyes had 
a fire in them Harriet had never seen. 

“Tt’s nonsense. She’d spoil the gir % 

“She couldn’t spoil our girl.” 

They were talking as though she were 
not there. Harriet scarcely breathed. 
Mother’s eyes still glinted with that 
little spark of fire and father still 
frowned. 

“She says in that letter that she wants 
to put substance into the girl’s hands. 
She’d fill her head with a lot of silly 
notions—mMmake her discontented.” 

“What if she did?” was mother’s 
amazing answer. She walked up to 
father’s side. “Sometimes it’s discon- 
tent, the right kind of discontent, that 
makes us grow—keeps us moving. Har- 
riet’s old enough to know what is right 
and what is wrong ig 

“She has everything a healthy young- 
ster can ask, here.” 

“How do you know, Dan?” Mother’s 
voice was vibrant with the same fire 
that was in her eyes. “How does anyone 








know what is in a girl’s heart? Not 
even I know that.” 
“IT won't talk about it now.” And 


father turned his back on them both and 
stalked from the room. 

Then Harriet’s mother did the queer- 
est thing of all. She burst into tears. 
Harriet ran to her. 

“Don’t, mommie, please don’t.” 

“I’m crying, dear, at the wonderful- 
ness of it. It’s—it’s—why, it’s—ridicu- 
lously wonderful.” And now mother 
began to laugh. She held Harriet close 
and Harriet could feel her excited breath- 
ing. “I know, darling, how girls look 
for things to happen, different things, 
for some fairy magic to open a door 
to a new land. I used to wish it would 
happen to me when I was your age. It 
never did but 4 

Harriet felt shy before this excited, 
star-eyed mother, this mother who had 
wished for something exciting to happen 
to her when she was a girl. Perhaps 
mother sensed her shyness for she went 
on, speaking softly: 

“Fathers are the grandest things in 
the world but they can’t know always 
what’s in a girl’s heart, what it may be 
reaching for. I can guess because I 
was a girl once. I know you have your 
little dreams. Maybe they’re foolish 
little dreams that you'll laugh at when 
you're older and maybe you have built 
them stoutly and they will last. You 
needn't tell me, dear. They’re yours 
keep them a 

Harriet blushed. Perhaps she ought 
to tell mother : 

“We won't talk about it any more now, 
dear. But I think father will see that 
you ought to go.” 

And mother walked into the kitchen, 
the same matter-of-fact brisk mother 
Harriet knew. 











As soon as she could slip away, Har- 
riet went over to Nancy Dean’s. She 
had to tell Nancy. Mother had not 
told her she must not tell anyone. And 
Nancy knew what she most wanted to 


Desire 


do in the world. Nancy wanted to do 
it, too. They'd spent hours talking 
about it. 

The Deans lived on an adjoining ranch. 
Harriet took the short cut that skirted 
the orange groves. She had trod this 
path so often that she was indifferent to 
the beauty it revealed. On the one side 
were the glossy-leaved trees, in fruit 
and bloom, on the other a hedge of shasta 
daisies and roses, just beyond them the 
foothills, rich in verdure, rose to meet 
the purple-misted mountains. The warm 
air was heavy with fragrance. The riot 
of color, the sweet odor of fruit and 
flower, the gold of the sunshine were 
everyday things to Harriet; that letter 
and the newly discovered Aunt Marcia 
were things quite new. She had to 
think of it and all that father had said, 
and mother. 

Perhaps she should have made mother 
let her tell her about her dreams, that she 
wanted to be a dancer. Ever since Miss 
Helena Monte had come to the school 
in Glendora to teach the classic art, 
Harriet and Nancy had said they were 
going to be dancers, like her. Harriet 
had never told mother, even, how she 
adored Helena Monte. 

The spring before, she and Nancy had 
taken part in the dance drama of the 
school. and neither of them had been 
quite the same since. The drama had 
been given on the wide lawn of one of 
the Glendora homes with a background 
of peristyle and fountain and cedars. 
Harriet had been the Moon Maiden 
who had stepped from her far-off realm 
of magic mists to the sleeping earth and 
had found upon it a wandering mortal 
with a burden of woe upon his slim 
shoulders. 

Clad in scant and shimmering robes 
that floated about her like fairy tissue, 
Harriet had been lifted quite out of the 
body she knew, the straight, strong body 
that had grown to fine physical develop- 
ment in the open-air life under the warm 
southern sun. She had experienced a 
thrill of unreality that held a beauty be- 
yond any imagining, a beauty into which 
were blended music and light and color. 
It had swayed her until she was a little 
giddy. She had felt real tears in her 
eyes when she had had to part with the 
poor lover who must remain on the 
earth. She never had thought once that 
it was really Nancy, or about the big 
safety pin that secured her tunic of 
leather which Nancy in desperation had 
acquired just at the last moment in the 
dressing room in the garage. She had 
made it all very real to herself so that 
when it was over and familiar faces 
pressed about her she ached a little from 
the effort of bringing herself back to 
them. 

When it was over Helena Monte had 
told her she had been wonderful. But 
mother had only said: “It was very 
pretty, dear, but I’m glad you didn’t 
catch cold.” And Rodney had called it 
“fool stuff.” And father had told her 
she ought to try swinging a broom to 
that music. So she had not told any of 
them how she really had been a Moon 








Harriet meets her Aunt Marcia—and mystery—in November 
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Maiden. She had not talked about it. 
She had not even told them that Miss 
Monte had said she was wonderful. 

Now she felt a sense of kinship to 
this Aunt Marcia. When Aunt Marcia 
had talked of singing, probably the Cousin 
Emmeline of whom she had written in 
her letter told her to swing a broom! 
Families made things so difficult. Ex- 
cept mother. Harriet’s heart swelled 
with a little warm rush of affection for 
mother. 

She worked so hard indoors and out- 
doors and never minded it, she could 
turn her big capable hands to anything. 
Why, often when father could not afford 
extra help at harvesting time mother 
donned overalls and went out into the 
groves or the fields. She'd helped fa- 
ther and Rodney shingle the roof of the 
new barn. She seeded and tended the 
vegetable garden and the flowers. She 
washed and ironed and sewed and swept 
and baked. She was so brisk and strong 
and cheerful, she laughed so much and 
sang and loved her flowers and was so 
proud of her pies that she seemed al- 
ways to enjoy it all. But Harriet felt 
that those dreams mother had had when 
she was fifteen had not been of the 
work that mother knew now. She felt 
a sharp pity for those poor dreams of 
mother’s. She remembered now that 
whenever father said that mother was 
going to play lady when his ship came 
in, mother always answered: “I guess 
I've forgotten how, Dan.” Then she 
hadn’t paid much attention to what 
mother meant, but now she knew that 
mother meant that it was too late for 
her to “play lady.” Poor mother. 

Harriet often had heard her father 
say: “If everything goes well I'll have 
a nice little place here for Harriet and 
Rodney to carry on.” Father loved the 
little ranch, probably because he had 
worked so hard to develop it from desert 
bareness. She loved it, too, because it 
was home. But she did not want to 
spend all her days on it. She had not 
told father that, but she had told Nancy. 

She wished she knew more about Aunt 
Marcia to tell Nancy. Aunt Marcia must 
have had many thrilling experiences. 
Harriet could picture them. She could 
vision Aunt Marcia standing on a vast 
stage, flowers at her feet where they had 
been thrown by an audience carried out 
of itself by the wonder of her singing. 

And she was going, maybe, to this 
Aunt Marcia who would tell her of 
her triumphs, who would understand 
that she, Harriet Wayne, might some 
day 

Aunt Marcia wouldn't talk of swinging 
a broom. 





At what precise moment father gave 
his approval to her going Harriet never 
knew. She endured hours of terrible 
suspense when her eyes hung on moth- 
ers face for some sign or turned im- 
ploringly to father’s. She watched 
mother follow father out into the barns 
and suspected that they were talking 
there about her going. 

Then one morning mother looked at 
her across the kitchen table and said: 
“IT guess I’d better have Sarah Moss 


” 


come in to help me get you readv! 


Harriet threw her arms around her 
mother in a great hug. “Honest truly?” 
she cried and mother laughed back: 
“Honest truly. Father says you may 
70. 
All at once everthing in the world 
was different. The sun shone more 
brightly, the flowers threw out a sweet- 
er fragrance, the birds sang more gayly 
—or was it her heart singing? Har- 
riet suffered a delicious confusion. There 
was so much to think about! Getting 
new clothes sounded so tremendously 
important. And tickets. And whether 
the old trunk would do. And then 
there would be days and days on the 
train. What would she do each day? 
And nights. Rodney told her what it 
would be like to sleep on a train. He'd 
gone to the Yosemite on the night train. 

“Dan, Mrs. Macomber is going to 
start East next week. Sarah Moss told 
me she was and I went straight to see 
her. She says she’ll take care of Har- 
riet and turn her right over to Aunt 
Marcia, for her sister lives just outside 
of New York. I am so glad I found 
it out,” mother announced at dinner. 
“I’m sure with Sarah to help me we can 
get Harriet ready by Thursday.” 

Thursday! Just a week, seven days. 
Harriet did not even voice a protest at 
being put in Mrs. Macomber’s care! 
Father was saying he thought he could 
get reservations ! 

For the next few days, in school and 
at home, Harriet lived in a trance. In 
school when she should have been think- 
ing seriously of Caesar and Elizabethan 
poetry she thought of Aunt Marcia. 

At home she sat patiently waiting for 
fittings, while Sarah Moss, a great many 
pins thrust at precarious random into her 
flat bosom, made the sewing machine 
hum and mother spread patterns on the 
bed and clicked the big shears through 
lengths of cloth. 

“This pongee will make a nice dress 
to travel in. And I like this pattern— 
it’s simple and girlish, We'll put a 
little bow of ribbon at the neck to give 
it some color.” In her exaltation Har- 
riet did not even mind the “simple and 
girlish.” 

And when father and Rodney spread 
out time tables and checked off trains 
from them she felt a giddy importance. 
She pinched herself—it was she, Harriet 
Wayne, they were talking about! “She'll 
have to spend the day in Chicago. That 
five-forty train out on the Michigan 
Central makes the best connection in 
Buffalo,” and “She’ll go through Kan- 
sas City in the daytime—that’ll be nice,” 
and, “Look, Dad, she'll cross the Mis- 
sissippi here—” That “she” was _ her- 
self, going to these places! 

Harriet and Rodney got out the gaz- 
etteer and traced her way across the 
maps. The forefinger that hovered over 
the open pages trembled. Mountains, 
plains, lakes, rivers, the wonder of new 
faces—they would all be hers. She 
could not believe it, any more than she 
could believe how the life at Rose Ranch 
was revolving around her. Mother was 
rising earlier each day, moving more 
briskly to meet her added tasks, Rodney 
was hanging around begging to lend a 

(Continued on page 58) 








Your Last Chance 
to Enter 
This : 
Contest 
50,.°° = 
Worth of Girl Scout 


Equipment for your Troop 
is the Award 


Honor for pe- for your troop— 
try your skill in writing an advertise- 
ment for Osborne pencils. Why do girls 
everywhere like touse them? Why , 
it appeal to you to have your own name 
on a pencil? Write down your ideas. 
Our advertisements in the March, 
April and May issues of THE AMERICAN 
Girt will tell you about the Osborne 
cils. Read them—then write a 
tter one, for you know what girls like. 
The winning advertisement will be 
published in the December and January 
issues of THE AMERICAN GIRL, with the 
name and Troop number of the winner. 


FIRST AWARD 
$50.00 in camp or troop equipment to 
the troop of which the winner is a 
member, which can be selected and 
ordered from your National Equipment 
Department. Any Girl Scout is eligible. 


JUDGES: Miss Helen Ferris 

Editor of The American Girl 
Mr. Burton S. Osborne 

President Osborne Spec. Co. 


All efforts must be in by 
Midnight Oct. 10th, 1926 


GIRL SCOUT LEADERS 

This is an opportunity for your troop 
to obtain longed-for equipment. Why 
not make a troop game of it, with every 
member writing an advertisement? 
Then send them all in and this will mul- 
tiply your chance of earning the fifty 
dollars award. 


Send your contribution to 
CONTEST DEPT. 


OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., “AX*R&™: 

















Girl Scout 
Flower? 


Would it be fun, do 
you think, to have 
a national Girl Scout 
flower? And, if you think it would, 
what flower do you suggest? Write 
to us a letter and tell us what you 
think. Address your letter to 


GIRL SCOUT FLOWER 
COMMITTEE 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
670 Lexington Ave. New York 











A two year subscription to «The American Girl” is only $2.00 
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Barbara Elizabeth Johnson | 
Wanted a New Uniform 


And she easily earned the money for it 





Barbara Eli 


beth Joh 


She tells how she did it 





of Waterville, Maine 


Dear Editor: 

When the Girl Scout organization 
was started here, the thing | wanted 
most was a Girl Scout uniform. | 
had saved two dollars from money 
I had received on my last birthday 
and I decided to send for a subscrip- 
tion to THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

When the magazine came and | 
discovered your way to earn money 
through the Earn-Your-Own Club 
I] was very excited, for then, | 
thought, there might be a chance to 
earn the money for my uniform. | 
sent to THE AMERICAN Girv for 
sample copies and showed them to 
my classmates and my Girl Scout 
sisters. I not only got subscriptions 
from Girl Scouts but from other 
girls, too. 

let many girls take sample 
copies home to show to their mothers 
and to read some of the exciting 
stories and serials. They all liked it 
as much as I did. Inthe end, I had 
collected nine two-year subscrip- 
tions and two one-year subscrip- 
tions which gave me five dollars. 
And I soon earned enough more to 
buy my uniform. I recommend the 
Earn-Your-Own idea to any girl who 
wants something but hasnt enough 
money to buy it. 
Sincerely yours, 
BARBARA ELIZABETH JOHNSON. 


Wouldn’t You Like to Earn Your 
Own Money, Too? 


Send in the coupon below and full particu- 
lars will be mailed to you at once about this 
plan. It is called our Earn-Your-Own Club. 
EARN-YOUR-OWN CLUB, 

THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


Please tell me about your Club and how I may become 
a member 


Address 





City State 


Heart's 


(Continued from page 57) 
helping hand at something, father was 
coming in from the fields at unwonted 
moments as though he must look again 
at the time tables, neighbors were drop- 
ping in to hear all about her trip. Har- 
riet felt as though she must waken any 
moment and find it all a dream. 

But the days went forward. The two 
new dresses were finished, her old 
clothes pressed and mended, new shoes 
and stockings in a box on her bureau. 
Now mother was making lists for the 
packing and father had the tickets in 
the pocket of his good coat. On Tues- 
day Harriet said goodby to the girls at 
school and to Miss Monte. “Maybe my 
aunt will let me study dancing in New 
York,” Harriet whispered to Miss 
Monte, who beamed upon her ecstati- 
cally and wrote down on a card the 
address of a studio in the eastern city 
where she herself had studied. Harriet 
tucked the address among her _hand- 
kerchiefs which she already had packed 


in the little embroidered handkerchief 
case Nancy had made for her last 
Christmas. On Wednesday morning 


she ran over early to say a special good- 
by to Nancy. She walked as far as the 
schoolhouse with Nancy. 

That afternoon they packed the trunk. 
Rodney was going to take it to the 
station in the truck. They all gave a 
hand to the packing, even Sarah Moss, 
who was lingering out of sheer excite- 
ment. Mother studied her lists, Harriet 
brought the things from her room, Sarah 
Moss folded, father tucked away the 
new shoes and some books he thought 
Harriet should have, Rodney waited to 
“sit” on the lid. Everyone laughed— 
everyone but father. Mother laughed a 
great deal, but once Harriet caught her 
furtively wiping her eyes with a corner 
of her apron. 

Rodney and father carried the trunk 
to the truck and then Rodney, with loud 
honking of the horn, rode away with it. 
Mother turned at once into the house, 
but father and Harriet lingered, look- 
ing out toward the gate around which 
Rodney had disappeared. Its high posts 
were covered now with great, pink- 
hearted roses and it and the little yard, 
where mother’s flowers bloomed as 
though they loved to bloom more lux- 
uriantly than any other flowers, looked 
very lovely. Father must have thought 
how lovely it all looked, for he put a 
detaining hand on Harriet’s shoulder. 

“You're going a long way, child. Will 
you remember that there’s no place like 
home? No love more protecting than 
the love that hallows it?” He said it 
very solemnly. 

Harriet tried to answer that of course 
she’d never love any place as much as 
she loved Rose Ranch, but she found 
she couldn’t speak. Something choked 
her. And father pulled her hand through 
his arm and said quickly: “Let’s go find 
mother. Every minute is precious now.” 

That night Harriet could not sleep. 
She did not want to sleep. She lay 
very straight in her bed and stared at 
the familiar square of ceiling. She 


Desire 


heard Rodney in his room, heard the 
creak of his bed. She heard father 
come in trom a last round of the place 
and close the kitchen door. She heard 
him and mother in their room next to 
hers. They were not talking. She 
thought about mother wiping her eyes. 
Oh, she loved them. They were good to 
let her go. 

Suddenly she heard father say: ‘Well, 
maybe Harriet’ll be happy. But I won- 
der sd 

Harriet sat upright in bed. Father 
was worse than Nancy! Nancy had 
talked as she did just to be unkind. 
But father couldn’t want to be unkind. 
He really meant that he wasn’t sure 
she’d be happy. Well, she would be 
happy. But something had dimmed her 
ecstasy. She curled down into the pil- 
lows and finally went to sleep. 

Very early the next morning she put 
on the pongee dress and the second best 
shoes, which Rodney had polished until 
they looked like new. Mother pinned 
her tickets in her purse and father gave 
her what seemed like a great deal of 
money. All through breakfast mother 
was very quiet and did not laugh once, 
and Rodney and father kept watching 
the clock. Harriet suddenly thought that 
this saying goodbye was not a bit as 
she had imagined it. When she tried 
to talk her throat was full of lumps. 

Father was going into Los Angeles 
with her and Mrs. Macomber, but moth- 
er and Rodney did not go. Harriet left 
them at the gate. The roses made a 
frame for mother’s face. Rodney had 
put his arm around mother. Harriet 
waved to them until a turn in the road 
shut them from her sight. 

At the last moment on the train she 
clung to father as though she could not 
let him go. She did not try to say any- 
thing and father patted her head and 





smiled. After a moment he took a 
sealed envelope from his pocket. 
“Keep this carefully, my girl. If ever 


you are unhappy there, where you are 
going, open it.” 

Someone outside was shouting “All 
aboard.” The train began to jerk. 
Father had time only for a quick kiss. 
Harriet pressed her face to the window 
to catch one more glimpse of him, but 
he had been swallowed up in the little 
crowd on the platform. Through the 
mist in her eyes she saw only strange 
faces. 

“You'd best hang your coat up, Har- 
riet, so it won’t get mussed,’ Mrs. 
Macomber was saying to her and she 
roused. She looked down at her fingers, 
wondering why they felt stiff. They 
were still clutching the envelope father 
had given her. 


What was Aunt Marcia really like? 
Was there more to her story than 
Harriet’s father had told? And 
would Harriet really find in New 
York her heart’s desire? Next 
month, Harriet will arrive at her 
Aunt Marcia’s—and this, Jane Ab- 
bott’s latest serial, will then be well 
on its way for you, and with a mys- 
tery tucked in for good measure! 





Girl artists and poets and writers—in November 
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Why Not 
Earn Your 
Heart's Desire 


Of course you want it 
just the worst way and 
life just doesn’t seem 
worth living without it. 
But you don’t want to ask 
Mother and Dad for the money, either, what 
with school expenses and clothes and things 

Perhaps it is a wrist watch. Or a new 
sweater. Ora gay raincoat. Why not earn 
this thing that you do want so badly by 
being an American Girl Representative in 
your locality and looking after new and 
renewal subscriptions? 

It’s easy to secure subscriptions for THE 
AMERICAN GirL, for it is a magazine not only 
for Girl Scouts, but for all girls. Show your 
copy to your friends, and you'll be surprised 
how many will want it, and will be glad to 
subscribe through you. Also show it to 
some of the mothers and aunts and tell them 
what a fine birthday gift for a girl THE 
AMERICAN Girt is. You'll be astonished 
how quickly you can earn your “heart's 
desire.” Below is a list of things you may 
want, and the number of AMERICAN GIRL 
subscriptions needed to earn each. 





Our Premium List 
Article $1.50 werd $2.00 subs. 

THE AMERICAN GiRL- (1 yr.). 
Girl Scout Short Stories... . . 
Long Coat Suit (Size 10- 18) .. 
Long Coat Suit (Size 38-44) . 
Short Cont Salt... ..cccccess 
Bloomers. . S <ieten 
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Neckerchief . . 
Neckerchief (silk). ...... 
Rs nc ccccesecas 
Coat Sweater... 2+... 
Slip over Sweater... .. 
ee ee 
American Flag......... 
ee eee ‘ 
[Troop Pennant.........-- 
Flag Carrier. .... ; 
8 Eee 
Staffs (jointed with spiral G. Ss 
a, ee 
(Jointed with eagle)... .. 
(fotnans with spear). 
NS SST ; 
Eagle Emblem........... 
Spear —— eee 
Camping 
Cc. amp & Bet Book (Note).. 
First Aid Book..... . 
Handbook. . a 
Scout Law Poster. 
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Bugle . 

Toilet Kit. . ; 

Canteen (aluminum)..... 
Zanteen (tin)...... 

Compass (plain)...... : aera 

Compass (radiolite)..........-- 

First Aid Kit (small) 

First Aid Kit (large).... 

Flashlight (small) ; cae 

Flashlight (large)...........--- 

Handkerchief. . a olereetns 

Haversack (small). . 

Haversack (large). . . 

Knife (Sheath)........ 

Knife (large)... ... aawrd 

re 

Mess Kit. . eal 

Poncho (small—45x72).....- 

Poncho - lliaammed 

Ring (silver). 

Ring oe). 

Sewing Kit. 

Stationery. . nate aa 

MI i855 aco mene eels 

Sun Watch. EATS 

Wrist Watch. imi iccons il 


Prethuen wich. are listed for two-year 
subscriptions only cannot be given for one- 
vear subscriptions. Nor can 1 two-year 
subscription be accepted in place of 2 one- 
year subscriptions. 

Premiums cannot be allowed on your own 
subscription. 

Premiums must be requested at the time 
the subscription order is sent. 
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Stamp News in Brief 
By OSBORNE B. BOND 
ONTINUING from last month 


with our discussion of “Reprints,” 
we find that the first five issues of 
Austria were reprinted, as were also one 
or two of the subsequent stamps, and, 
fortunately, in every case they may 
easily be distinguished from the origin- 
als, either because of the difference in 
impression, paper, or perforation. 

The beautiful early stamps of Bel- 
gium (1849-1866) were reprinted in 
1889 and here again the reprints are 
easily distinguishable from the originals. 

Ecuador reprinted its first set on un- 
gummed paper which had been specifi- 
cally shrunk or expanded so that the 
reprints should be slightly different in 
size from the originals. The first stamps 
of France were reprinted in 1862 and 
made available for postage then, the 
shades being mostly lighter than those 
of the 1849-1850 series. 

Knowing what an unpopular country 
it is in the eyes of stamp collectors and 
how unattractive its stamps are, the 
fact that Afghanistan reprinted a good 
many of its postal issues for the purpose 
of selling them in “job lots” to the trade 
will probably surprise most of our read- 
ers. Nevertheless it is true. The is- 
sues of the old German states were ex- 
tensively reprinted, as were also some 
of the early Antioquia (a province of 
Colombia, South America). The Ar- 
gentine Republic reprinted its first series 
which also gained notoriety by being “re- 
maindered,” and the situation was com- 
plicated by the discovery of quantities 
of these remainders with forged post- 
marks, 

Among other foreign reprints we 
might briefly mention those of Italy 
(1851-55), Japan (1871-80), which bear 
the word “fac-simile” in Japanese char- 
acters, Luxemburg (1874-80), Mexico 
(1856-67 and 1872), Montenegro (1893), 
New Caledonia (10c, 1858), Panama 
(1879), Paraguay (1879), Parma 
(1852-54), Persia (1875-79), Peru 
(1873), Portugal and Colonies, Reunion, 
Roman States, Roumania (the 5 bani 
error in blue—the color of the 10 bani 
of 1876-78), Samoa (the well known 
“Express” stamps), and so on. 

If you study your stamps properly, you 
will acquire such confidence that you 
will be able to tell a reprint at a glance, 
and, as you progress, you will see that 
reprints are entitled to their own place 
in the stamp album. 


The International Philatelic 
Exhibition 


For the benefit of those readers who 
live near enough New York to visit 
the city occasionally I want to tell you 
something about this exhibition. It will 
be held at the Grand Central Palace 
from October 16 to 23, and well-known 
collectors and stamp dealers from all 
over the world will be among those 
present. The exhibition is creating so 
much interest that the United States 
Post Office Department is preparing n 
exhibit of current and early United 














Old Colony Approvals: 


at 50¢ discount, gladly sent to any Girl Scout, 
containing many unusual stamps, or unused 
British Colonies at 33¢ discount. 


PACKETS—2,000 all different 2 Se. 00; 1,000 
varieties $.85; 500 varieties $.20; 100 varie- 
ties $.06; price list of sets, packets, albums, 
ete., sent on request. 


ALBUMS—Imperial $.60; Modern $2.00; 
International Junior $3.50; all albums sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


WANT LISTS—filled from a stock of 40,000 
varieties. 


We have always specialized in U. 8. and British No. 


American stamps and are glad to show or quote 
prices on rareties. 


OLD COLONY STAMP CO. 
333 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 











COMPLETE OUTFIT 10c 
ALL FOR so Detenens Pecshan Stamps 
10c cuties tea 
to approval applicants \ Hints to Collectors 

Big Illustrated Price List 


W. W. BETTS, Clearfield, Pa. 














FREE — DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST 
Coppene, hinges with approvals for name. Address two 


collec 2c. postage. Special—l0c. each—25 Asia- 
Africa, 25 So. Am.; 25 Neurope: 25 Fr. Cols.; 25 Br. Cols.; 
35 U. ; 20 Australia; 10 Animal; 15 Pictures; 25 Fin- 


land, a 100 Diff. Eleven 100 Packets, $1 
U. T. K. Stamp Co., Utica, N. Y. 








Free Premium For Every One 


who writes for our United States and foreign 
approval books and sends his reference. We 
Now have U. S. from one cent to several 
dollars per item. The stock is limited. 


Reliance Stamp Co., Auburndale, Mass. 


| 











tee Salads $ .35 

1000 All Different . 75 

100 U.S. Different ean 1.00 

2000 All Different ....... .. 2.80 
B. R. W ARE 


U.S. S. GOLD STAR 
Asiatic Station, Via Postmaster 
SEATTLE WASHINGTON 











Stamps of All Countries 


19 Austria News..... 1920—14c 
1! Salvador..... 1899—27c 
y Was cscs 1915—32c 


Approvals against reference 


J. M. WILSON 
1243 Russell St. Allentown, Pa. 


MIDGET | NAME CARDS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
THE LATEST NOVEL S0c. Per Book 
book contains $0 perfect little name cards, size 


Se ist in  oaninn leather case. Choice of black, 

















m@ tan, green orred. A perfect name card. 
(:33 Name in Old English type. Price com- 

pm CELT plete S0c. Send stamps, coin or money 
‘ order. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 

y refunded. Agents Wanted. 

MIDGET CARD SHOP 
marr.sburg, Pa. 


36 south 2nd St. 





States stamps. The Bureau of Printing 
and Engraving will set up a special 
printing press on which will be printed 
sheets of twenty-five of the Sesqui Cen- 
tennial stamps which were issued a short 
time ago. The Post Office Departments 
of two foreign countries—Austria and 
Sweden—will also have an exhibit. 

For those of us who live in New York 
a trip to the exhibition will be well 
worth while. There will be all kinds of 
stamps to see, from the rarest to the 
most common. 





When writing to our advertisers, please mention “The American Girl” 
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Uniforms 
Size Price 
et eee 10-18 $3.65 
38-44 4.15 
Short Coat Suit........ 10-18 4.70 
38-44 5.20 
Rots ies red aa oases 10-44 2.10 
IN oo racket 10-44 1.85 
Re 10-44 215 
Middy—Oficial khaki... 10-42 1.75 
Norfolk Suit—Oficers: 
Khaki, light weight... 32-44 8.00 
SSE Seite epee ee 32-44 3800 
OO Peer 6%4-8 4.00 
Hat, Girl Scout’s....... 6Y%-8 1.60 
We GES waxasamsoage 28-38 65 
40-46 75 
Leather for Officers..... 28-38 2.75 
40-42 3.00 
Neckerchiefs, cach ...........- AS 
Bandeaux (to match 
neckerchiefs), cach ......... AS 
Colors: green, purple, dark 
blue, light blue, brown, car- 
dinal, black, and yellow. 
(eee 200 
NCI fir Sih hte he 2.00 
Yellow Slickers ........ 10-12 4.50 


14-20 5.25 
Sweaters—Brown and 
Green Heather 


OO” Se 32-40 8.00 
Slipover Model ........ 32-40 7.00 
Badges 

Price 

+ Attendance Stars 

Oe ee ee $0.20 

ES CO ee eT oe 5 
+ First Class Badge........... 25 
ee ne AS 
t*Life Saving Crosses 

7 | Sener ee eee 1.75 

ME biecck ete beis eects 1.50 
t Proficiency Badges ......... AS 
+ Second Class Badge......... AS 
t*Thanks Badge 

Heavy gold plate with bar.... 3.00 

ee eee ee 5.00 

Gold Plate Pins............. 75 

PTE ooo Sis cco Reka 75 

Insignia 
Price 

Be OIE 6 osc stare Savane > si0d% $0.15 
t+ Corporal’s Chevron ......... 10 
+ Ex-Patrol Leader’s Chevron. . 20 
+ Hat Insignia (for Captain’s 

Oy ee PEE ene ee 50 
+ Lapels—G. S., for Girl Scouts. .20 
+ Patrol Leader’s Chevron..... AS 


When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, 


throughout 


SPECIAL 





Standard Price List 
for Girl Scout Equipment 


Effective October 1, 1926 


Pins 
Price 
I ck one rat ena sl £0.25 
ye 75 
t*Community Service ......... 35 
T"Golden Eaglet ...........0. 1.50 
+ Lapels—G. S—Bronze ...... 50 
t+ Tenderfoot Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch).... 3.00 
Gold Filled (safety catch)... as 
New plain type ..........55. AS 
Old style plain pin.......... 08 
Midget gold filled .......... 50 
Worn by Officers or Girl 
Scouts when not in uniform 
Senior Girl Scout Pin.......... 75 
Songs 
Price 
America, the Beautiful......... $0.05 
ee Oe ree ere 10 
en OORT eee 10 
Everybody Ought to Be a Scout. AS 
First National Training School. . 25 
NS Se rrr 60 
Girl Scouts Are True.......... AS 
Girl Scout Song Book.......... 50 
Girl Scout Songs 
CO ON eer err 10 
Piano Edition .............+. 30 
Girl Scout Song Sheet.......... 04 
Lots of 10 or more.......... 03 
Ee ee eee 15 
ee ee eee 30 
Oh, Beautiful Country......... 05 
On the Trail: 
Piano Edition .............. 40 
Fe a | RR rere 05 
Lots of 10 or more........ 02 
SS Se err ere AS 
OD 5 5 keg tan xc aaeeeeae 25 
Be Prepared—Girl Guide Song.. 35 
Flags 
American Flags 
Size Material Price 
i. ree ee $2.80 
Re I Ng cn oss kaw aks 3.60 
2 are 4.60 
+ Troop Flags 
Size Material Price Lettering 
2 x3 ft. Wool....$2.60 10c per letter 
2U4x4 ft. Wool.... 4.20 5c “ ‘i 
$ <5 f&. Wool.... 5.75 We “ 
+ x6 ft. Wool.... 8.50 20c 





+ Troop Pennants 


Lettered with any Troop No.... 
NOTE: Two weeks are required to 
troop flags and pennants. 


+ G. S. Felt Emblems 


Flag Set 
Includes: 
1 pr. Morse Code Flags, Jointed 
6-ft. Staff 
1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy 
Web Carrying Case 


Single Morse Code Flag-staff, 
CE rr Pe eee 
Semaphore Flags (extra), per 
NE ccc die ra ars alen en ee Sarwan 
Staffs 
7 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spiral 
Ce. TD cs ic ace ere oe 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle.. 


1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear.. 
G. S. Emblem—separate 
Eagle Emblem—separate 
Spear Emblem—se parate 
Flag Carrier 


Literature 


Brownie Books ............000. 
Brownie Game Book 
Brownie Magic for Brownie Owls. 
Brownie Pamphlet 
Brownie Report 
Blue Book of Rules ............ 
Camping Out (By L. H. Weir).. 
ee eee ener 
Camp and Field Notebook Cover 
Ceremonies around the Girl Scout 

Year 
Community Service Booklet— 

Each 

Per dozen 


First Aid Book— 

New Edition .......... ee 
Girls’ Clubs (By Helen Ferris) .. 
Girl Guide 
Girl Scout Game Book 
Girl Scout Handyfacts ......... 
Health Record Books. each 

ME seg han ato besa wires 
Handbook. Cloth Board Cover... 

Flexible Cloth Cover 

English Girl Guide 


NOTE—tThese prices are subject to change without notice. 


*Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 


Price 


$1.50 


letter 


$6.75 
5.00 
3.50 
3.70 
2.60 
1.60 
2.60 


please remember that you are helping to finance the promotion of Girl Scouting 
the country, and to maintain your National Organization. 
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Standard Price List Continued 


Literature (Continued) 


Price 
Home Service Booklet, cach ... $0.10 
eS Pe ae eee cm 1.00 
How to Start a Girl Scout Troop 
Pamphlet, each 05 
ee 4.50 
Knots, Hitches and Splices..... 55 
Life Saving Booklet............ 1S 
Nature Program— 
4 Guide to Girl Scout Leaders 
in their Nature Work...... .20 
Girl Scout Nature Trail Guides 
ey, SRS en ae 03 
First Class and Rambler..... 05 
Second Class and Observer... 10 
PO MEME Beas civ nis Gms AS 
Nature Projects— 
Set of three (Bird, Tree and 
Flower Finder) with note- 

Beek comer ..06..s8 sce 1.50 
POE CAME vs sicakascic 40 
Rock, Bird, Tree and Flower 

instruction sheet .......... 10 
| ree ee .20 
Ye Andrée Logge ............ 75 
Pageant— 

Spirit of Girlhood (By Florence 

Howard), each .......... 50 


Patrol Register, each.......... AS 
Patrol System for Girl Guides... 25 


Plays— 


Why They Gave a Show and 
How (By Mrs. B. O. Edey) 





SU Sma Sei a os AS 
How St. John Came to Bencer’s 
School 
A Pot of Red Geraniums 
Why the Rubbish? 
Everybody's Affair 
When the Four Winds Met 
(By Oleda Schrottky) 
Magic Gold Pieces 
(By Margaret Mochrie) 
MOC 80%, COCR. 6 6660 000c.e 1S 
Lots of ten or more, each.... 10 
Post Cards— 
Set of Six (Silhouette)...... 10 
eS ae 1.00 
Set of four (Colored) (Fall, 
Winter, Spring, Summer 
Sets cannot be broken).... 1S 
5 ON ONS So acoca's ene 1.50 
ne 2 for 05 
Washington Little House (Ex- 
OS [PS ES ee 2 
Washington Little House 
SOND oven ciccon des 02 
Girl Scout Laws (By E. B. 
5. eR Rae ae 05 
ee PEE eae 4.50 
Girl Scout’s Promise......... 05 
ge NE pe oe 4.50 


. Price 
Series of Law Cards 
Pee De os. ob... do v0 $4.50 
“A Girl Scout is Cheerful” 
“A Girl Scout’s Honor is to 
be Trusted” 
“A Girl Scout is Kind to 
Animals” 
“A Girl Scout is Thrifty” 
Any of above, each........ 03 
Per hundred ............ 2.50 
Posters— 
New Building Poster 9% x11% 10 
ye ee ee SE ae es 1.00 
Girl Scout Creed (By Henry 


Van Dyke) , 
Girl Scout’s Promise, 11 x 16 15 


Por bnadred.......0i5-.-> 10.00 
Girl Scout’s Promise, 8 x 11.. 10 
Por Randeed ..... S058 .. 8.00 
Scout Laws 
Ss SS. Fen Tee 30 
ee | Si ee 10 
Producing Amateur Entertain- 
ments (By Helen Ferris)..... 2.00 
Scout Mastership ............. 1.50 
Short Stories for Girl Scouts.... 2.00 
Tree Marker (not engraved)... 8.00 


Troop Management Course..... 75 
bits Register (Field Notebook 
ize) 


Additional Sheets 


Cash Record 
OS ae eee 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)....3c. ea. 
Treasurer’s Monthly ~ Record 
Pee 25c. package 


Per Sheet (broken pkg.)..... 2c. ea. 
Treasurer's or Scribe’s Record 
0 OS eee 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)..... 3c. ea. 
Individual Record 


(30 sheets) ..........25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)..... 2c. ea. 
Troop Advancement Record 
3c. a sheet 
Troop Reports 
OS Be eee 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)....2c.ea. 
Miscellaneous 
Price 
Axe, with Sheath ............ $1.85 
Belt Hooks, extra ......-..+:. 05 
Blankets—3'%4-pound camel’s hair 5.50 
0. D—3¥%-pound all wool, size 
3 Le ees Bh. ana 4.75 
| RS err: 5.00 
Braid—%- inch wide, yard...... 10 
tButtons—Per set ............ 25 
10s—6 L to set—dozen sets... 2.75 
Camp Toilet Kit.............. 2.35 
Canteen, Aluminum .......... 2.75 
SS ee 1.00 
p SY) errr re 1.50 





Cuts Price 
aR AP rae np $1.00 
eS rs Po Pere 75 

First Aid Kit with Pouch...... 80 
lodine ge og Pen, extra.. 50 

First Aid Kit, No. 1............ 2.90 

| Small sixe.......... 1,35 
EM SEP ack fib asockeien cae 1.70 

Handkerchiefe—Gul Scout emblem: 

Rg sind raiaia'hilig died sake 35 
<2 Re rer 1.00 
I oto uss tes eheee 20 
(<2 OF ere 1.00 
Havereacks, No. 1............ 3,00 
“S) DSS ee 2.00 
—% Protection Straps, per a 

1 Kak, es Girl Scout, 36 

Fee a enone ee EO 40 


aeaees or Officers, 28-in. wide 60 


— ORE RS SERRE 1.60 
i nS EM Fin Re ee F 1.05 

Sheath PD scrhadinaes bets 1.60 
Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 pieces.. 3.00 
Mirror—Unbreakable .......... 25 


t Patterns— 
Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, 10-42 AS 


Norfolk Suit, 34-44.......... 25 
Pocket Signal Charts, each...... 1S 
In lots of ten or more, each. . 10 
Se aaa. 3.50 
Poncho (60x8Z) ............+. 4.75 
Bees, Geert, 3 £0. 9.c.scceces 1.50 
ge eS. eer 4.00 
Rope, 4 ft. by % im........... AS 
Lots of 5 or more, each...... 10 
Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt. . 50 
Serge, O. D., 5441. wide, per 
COME cpadahaxwees steeies ss 4.75 
Sewing Kit, Tin Case.......... 25 
Aluminum Case ........0+:: 50 
Girl Scout Stationery ......... 55 
Girl Scout Stickets—EZach...... 01 
OY Oe Ree 10 
Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-11.... 55 
a ME ic vb cape cee oec0de 1.00 
Trefoil Emblem Stickers (em- 
bossed in gold).........+.. 02 
SO eer ree 05 
EMP cavsavtcretcesetep ne AS 
SE cea anetet nd deeenee 1.00 
Thread, Kiaki ere AS 
Per dozen pe EP ee 1.20 
+ Uniform Make-up Sets— 
Long Coat Uniform ........ 70 
1 Long Coat Pattern Give 
1 Pair Lapels pattern 
1 Spool of Thread a 
1 Set of Buttons 
Two-piece Uniform ......... 85 
1 Short Coat Pattern 
1 Skirt Pattern Give 


| Pair Lapels pattern 
1 Spool of Thread 
1 Set of Buttons 
No Make-up sets for middies 
and bloomers 
Whistles 
Wrist Watch, Radiolite........ 


Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 


Cash must accompany all 
Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat 
Authorized department stores cannot 


Pere 


Girl Scout equipment can ee sold only 
orders. All chec 


m written approval of registered ca 
drafts, or mone 


— are sold only when official khaki is purchased from 
any of the items marked with a f. 
Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 


orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 


from National Headquarters. 


When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, please remember that you are helping to finance the promotion of Girl Scouting 
throughout the country, and to maintain your National Organization. 


Mail all Orders to 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


670 Lexington Ave. 


New York City 
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Our October 
Contents 


Art and Poetry 


Cover Design. . . Mabel K. Hatt 
Measure Me, Sky (The Girl 
Scout Speaks) Leonora Speyer 6 
Decoration by 
S. Wendell Campbell 


Stories 


Heart’s Desire . Jane Abbott 
Illustrations by 
Charles Andrew Bryson 
Double Jump 
Augusta Huiell Seaman 
Illustrations by 
arry Fisk 
Ella of the Elephants 
Louis Weslyn 
Illustrations by 
]. Scott Williams 
Becky Beats the Drum 
Constance Lindsay Skinner 
Illustrations by 
William Fisher 
The Secret Cargo Clarice Detzer 
Illustrations by 
Edward C. Caswell 


Special Girl Scout Articles 


When I Was a Girl . Juliette Low 10 
Girl Scout Week Will Soon be 
Here. . Jane Deeter Rippin 20 


Our Merit Badge Pages 


“Shooting the Goal” at Smith 
(Athlete) Virginia Moore 
The Winners of the Cooking 
Contest (Cook) ' 
Mrs. Christine Frederick 
When I Meet a Girl Scout 
(Dressmaker) 
Hazel Rawson Cades 
Illustration by 
Katharine Shane 
“Through the Loaking Glass” 
(Health Winzer) 
Grace T. Hallock 31 
From Attic Trunks and Piece 
Bags (Needlewoman) 
Gertrude Barnes 34 
The Beholder (Naturalist) . . 38 
Books for Long October Evenings 
(Scribe) 
May Lamberton Becker 50 


Our Girl Scout Pictures 


Girl Scout Week from Coast to 
a <: aie ae 


Our Scribe’s Corner 
What the Girl Scouts Are Doing 36 


Other Pages of Interest 


A Quick Fire Race 
E. Laurence Palmer 3 
Hallowe’en Games and Charms + 
Along the Editor’s Trail 2 ae 
Laugh and Grow Scout . . . 52 
Stamp News in Brief 
Osborn B. Bond 59 
Our Puzzle Pack George Carlson 62 
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The Fence-Rail Initials 


The bright clear October day with its crisp, 
invigorating air was ideal for a hike. Many 
a troop of Girl Scouts were tramping the 
countryside. One group of energetic hikers 
had stopped for a while by the roadside and 
some had started to carve their initials on an 
old wooden fence. 

It seemed that one of them, a rather in- 
genious miss, had marked off squares on 
the fence rails and so arranged them that, 
with the initials which had already been 
carved in their proper places, her first two 
names and a nick-name of one could be read 
both horizontally and vertically. 

A Girl Scout who later came upon the 
scene is trying hard to puzzle out this queer 
arrangement of the fence and calls upon our 
readers to help solve the problem. 


N 
wld 


A Word Diamond 


Fill the blank spaces with the name of a 
popular farm product at this time of the 
year, so that the other letters will make true 
words reading both ways. 


Word Jumping 


_ By changing one letter in the word at a 
time turn a LEAF into GOLD in four moves. 


A Curtailed Word 
By Grace MUueEL.ter 
Troop 39, St. Louis, Mo. 


From a_ five-letter word meaning to 
“brush,” take off one letter and leave a word 
meaning to “lament.” Take off another letter 
and leave a_ three-letter word meaning 
“puny.” Take off still one more letter and 
leave a word that is a personal pronoun. 


I am a well-known quotation of twenty-four 
letters. My 15, 16, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, are 
rags. My 5, 8, 1, 11, 3, is a place for a 
horse. My 17, 10, 13, 14, . one of an ancient 
Teutonic tribe. ‘My 18, 9, is a section 
from a tree. My 2, 19, 12 is a cover. My 
4 and’6 is within. 


An October Anagram 


Rearrange the letters in the above remark 
and form the name of something for which 
old-time New England was once noted. 


A Charade 
By Fiorence Romaine 
New York, N. Y. 


My first is a flower, 
ll poets acclaim. 

My second, a barren 
South African plain. 

While these two together 
Reveal a surprise 

In the name of a President, 
Noted and wise. 


Sa nomtife past! Es) 


Tue Hunter’s Supper: Vest 





“£8 
Necktie 


Newspaper 


ScRAMBLED Worp Square: 


\ Hotipay CHarape: Vacation. 

Worp Jumpinc: Farm, fare, fire, fine, pine, pins, 
pits, pity, city. 

A SeptemsBer AnaGraM: Goldenrod. 

An Enicma: Gladima Scout. 





“When Mrs. Coolidge Was a Girl” 


—In November 





pins 
’ 








e 
honor—— 


Look at them all—they are hereby placed 
on THE AMERICAN GirL Honor Roll for hav- 
ing done distinctive work for our magazine. 


Troop Seventeen of Toledo is not only 
a 100% subscribing troop—every girl sub- 
scribing for her own copy of THE AMERICAN 
GIRL, coming to her own home—but they 
secured thirty subscriptions from their 
friends, Girl Scouts and those who were not 
Girl Scouts. And through these subscrip- 
tions, they earned money for their troop 
treasury. Miss Edith G. Spay is their 
Captain. 


The Shamrock Troop of Colorado 
Springs won second place in a city-wide 
troop contest, their high place due to their 
subscriptions to THE AMERICAN GIRL. Out 
of thirty-four girls, twenty-seven are indi- 
vidual subscribers—nineteen having been se- 
cured during the tournament. The premiums 
earned on these subscriptions were a set of 
signalling flags and an American flag. Miss 
Julia Hamp is their Captain. 


The Blue-bird Troop of Wheeling— 
with the hearty support of their mothers— 
gave a home-bakery and home-made candy 
sale to pay for a subscription for each girl. 
Eighteen girls made the $27.00 necessary. 
They sold everything—could have sold more 
—cleared $29.00 and each girl not only had 
her own AMERICAN GIRL for a year, but the 
troop had a bugle and six Girl Scout song 
books, as premiums. Miss Lucile Schneider 
is their Captain. 


Get on ‘‘The American Girl” Honor 
Roll. It will be published every month 
from now on. Be a 100% subscribing troop 
—and have your picture taken. Earn pre- 
miums—see page 59. Earn money—write 
Mr. Tibbitts, our Business Manager, for the 
plan. Have a contest. Try an AMERICAN 
Girt “Bake Sale.” The Biue-bird Troop of Wheeling, West Virginia 


Real Girls—every one of them 
—and they all take “The American Girl” 


























The MAN O’WAR MIDDY 
(The Sloped Sides Make it Fit) 


At school this Fall you will notice that more girls than 
ever before are wearing Man O’War Middies. Girls 
who are proud of their appearance, who like to look 
neat and trim always, are wearing the sloped side Man O~ 
War Middy in ever-increasing numbers. It is indeed the 
middy for the American Girl. And more Girl Scouts wear 
the Man O’War Middy than any other make of white 
middy, according to a recent questionnaire sent out by the 
editor of THe AmericAN Girt Magazine. 

The Man O’War Middy is moderate in price. The smart, 


white Super-Jean model (A-11) in the illustration is priced 
at $1.50 (west of the Mississippi $1.75). That isn’t a lot to 
pay for a real quality garment that is considered best by the 
great majority of Girl Scouts, is it? If you do not know where 
to buy the Man O’War, write the manufacturers— 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 
Originators of the Sloped Side Middy 
1511 Guilford Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOL, CAMP OR GYM 











